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To the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 

The Head Start program has evolved from a demonstration 
project into the largest preschool child development program 
in this country* This ^report discusses how funding problems 
and an inadequate management control system could affect 
enrollment levels and program quality* 

The. Department^of Health and Human Services (HHS) was asked 
to comment on a draft of this report, but was unable to do so 
within the 30 days required by Public Law 96-226. Therefore, 
we ar-e publishing the rej^orV without official agency comments* 

We are sending copies of -this report to the i)xrector , 
Office of Management and Budget, and the Secretary of HHS. 
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Acting ConpfrQller General 
of-the United" St ates 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S HEAD START: AN EFFECTIVE^ PROGRAM 

REPORT TO THE CONGRESS * BUT THE FUMD DISTRIBUTION ^FORMULA 

NEEDS REVISION AND MANAGEMENT 
» CONTROLS NEED IMPROVEMENT 

D [ G 1 E S T 

Since Head Start was established in 1965, it has 
progressed from a demonstration project to become 
the largest comprehensive preschool child develop- 
ment program m the United States. In fiscal 
* year 1980, the program was providing services to 
about 373 f 0CO children 'and their families located 
in all States, the District of Colombia, the 
Virgin Islands, American Sdnoa, Guam, and the 
Pacific Islands T<rust Territory. 

t 

Studies performed early m the program's history, 
when about two- thirds of the total enrollment 
was m summer projects, tended to show that Head 
Start participants were not appreciably different, 
developmental]^ fro^ their non-Head Start peers 
once they reached elementary school. However, 
summer enrollment has declined to about 4 percent 
of the total enrollment while full-year projects 
predominate, and more recent studies show gen- 
erally favorable results concerrU/ng the effective- 
ness of the Head Start program. Required services 
are being delivered to a high percentage of pro- • 
jram participants, and good results are being 
achieved in all program components. (See p. 7.) 
However, grantees in some States have not received 
• sufficient additional funding to offset rapidly 
escalating operating costs (see p. 16), and a 
trend of service reductions has developed. (See 
p. 31.) In addition, the systfem of management 
control is not yet adequate to serve the needs 
s ^ of the program. (See p.*t2.) 

PROBLEMS WITH ALLOCATING 
FUNDS AMDNG STATES 

The Congress established a mandatory formula in 
1975 for allocating the Head* Start annual appro- v 
priation to all States and territories, the 
Indian and Migrant Program Division, and the 
Office of the Secretary of the Depar tmentw>f 
Health and Human Services ( HHS ) for discretion- 
ary use. The tormul^ was* intended to gradually 
correct some imbalances in the distribution of 
Head Start funds among States—some with large 
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poverty populations were rtreiving less fuivixm 
than other States with smaller poverty populations. 

The 1975 formula was use^ to allocate funds to 
States in fiscal years 1976 ani 1977, fat congres- 
sional review of ^iHS ' proposel allocation of the 
fiscal year 1978 appropriation Usclosed that HHS 
-^ay not have interpreted tne legislative formula 
in accordance with congressional intent. (See 
pp.,.20 to 22.) Tne 1978. ' J eai Start reauthorization 
legislation also fevisei t^e 1975 all^catio^* fer- 
ula ani provide; aiiitional instructions fzr 
;c p „ 1 1 n ? : StdLte allotments- 

e eau Start f^nunc tzt fiscal year H 78 • 
i-cl/iei a" increase cf S 1 50 "ilLop cer t-« fis- 
cal year 1977 funding level. V-o-t 75 ^erce-t f 
t w e increase /-as for e-paosico of e^r^li~eot -r. 1 
t^e r e " a i ' ier i ^ ere iise^ ^oer'v.r" cost^* 

•Vt aiiiti^-u* S 5 S -illic- as f^.ec :.r f * s - -s - 
2 eir -979, a*llo*i^g so~e e^ r ' 1 Jt~er t e * pa*" si:' 
tc occr iri operating cost ac; ^st^e" t s tc 
7* -en to ora-tees rangrng i ro r 4.04 to 8.3 per- 
cent. In fiscal /ear 1980, a^ additional 
S55 ~i 1 1 ion *as f^rieu nut S planner nc e-*- 
roll^ent e>pansions ceca^se all the ne* f-nis 
*ere needej cy grantees to offset higher operat- 
ing costs. The fiscal /ear 198 1 fu^iino zt 
$820 rillion represents an increase of 3^5 ~il- 
lion, or 11.6 percent aro/e tne funding !e"el 
for fiscal /Wr 1980. 
* 

Iky note; tnat the redistribution of increased 
^.eai Start funimg m 1975, 1979, anc 1980 has 
Sreen ione in accordance */ith the conqress x ona 1 ly 
mandated formula and is resulting in a gradual * 
shifting of funds arong the States nased on 
poverty populations. (See pp. 24 an 3 25.) How- 
ever, many States have not received sufficient 
.new funling to increase their head Start enroll- 
ments m accordance with congressional intent. 
In aidition, since the operatmq cost increases 
have net always i^een sufficient to offset ttfe 
hiaher costs and ramtain prograr quality, en- 
rollment reductions occurred in fiscal years 1979 
ar x 1980. As a result, the actual percent of 
eligible ehildr|h served hy U?ad Start in 1980 
(19.5 percent) is ahout the same as the percent 
served before the may>r expansion in }978 (18*9 
percent). j(See p. 28.) 
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<5a0 recommends that the Congress confei ler modify- 
ing the funding distribution formula to ensure 
that sufficient operating cost increases are 
provided to all States so that grantees can 
maintain their enrollment and service levels be- 
fore any funds are provided for expansion of 
enrollments. The Congress should also consider 
placing a moratorium on further expansion of Head 
Start until suc^i time that sufficient funding 
is made available to expand enrollment and to 
.provide operating cost increases to all States. 
(See'p. 30.) 

REDUCTIONS IS SERVICES TO 
PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 

Head Start legislation requires that programs 
and projects be operated m accordance with its 
performance standards. These standards establish 
the functions , activities, and facilities require 
to meet the goals and objectives of the program, 
(See pp. 31 and 3 2.) However, GAO found that pro 
gram quality is being threatened by a trend to re 
duce comprehensive services to children and famil 
les because of insufficient funding to m amtam 
service levels while operating costs are escalat- 
ing* These reductions include the weeks of class 
rocn operation per year, the hoyrs of operation 
per day, the numbers of paid positions, and many 
other cjitracKs*. (See pp. 32 to 37.) 

Many grantees, however, are not finding it neces- 
sary to reduce services. This condition points* 
to the need for the Administration on Children/, 
Youth, and Families to gather and analyze 
grantees' costs of services. The Administration 
uses average Federal cost per child as the basis 
for assessing the performance of its grantees 
and when making project funding decisions, how- 
ever, GAO found that the average Federal cost 
per child varies a great deal countrywide and 
believes that it is not an adequate basis for 
funding decisions. (See pp. 39 and 40.) Because 
full-year programs may operate as little as 430 
hours or^as much as*- 1,440 hours per year, a more 
accurate unit of cost for analysis purposes is 
the annual cost per child/per hour of contact. 



GAO recommends that the Secretary direct the 
Commissioner of the Administration on Children, 
You\h, and* Fami lies to: ( # 

— Gather and analyze data on the average cost per 
child and per child contact hour to assist its 
regional offices to make the^most equitable dis- 
tribution of Federal funds to grantees within 
their regions. CSee p. 41.) 

--Initiate an effort to gather information froift 
grantees on reductions in Head Start services to 
children and their families to ascertain the ex- 
tent of service reductions nationwide, (See p. 



A management control system helps to carry out all 
duties and responsibil lties as efficiently and 
economically as possible. The more important 
elements of such a system are organization', poli- 
cies, procedures, personnel, planning, accounting, 
reporting, and evaluation. Although the Adminis- 
tration on Children, Youth, and- Families has taken 
some actions toward establishing a management con- 
trol system, GAO found that they are not yet ade- 
quate to serve the neeas of the Head Start program 
because: 



--There is no ^Formal overall long-range planning 
system. Sowe long-range planning was done in 

the past, and some planning for certain program^ 
components and administrative functions is now 
be'mg done. (See p. 44 to 48.) 



--Head Start has no computerized system for col- 
lecting current program and financial informa- 
tion about its grantees into a common data base 
which can be accessed by regional and headquar- 
ters management. Head Start could benefit in 4 



—Monitoring of grantees' performance is accom- 
plished through three formal monitoring systems 
supplemented by less formal processes. Although 
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they are fundamentally sound, the formal moni- 
toring systems are not working as well as 
they should and do npt provide adequate informa- 
tion to determine whether grantees are operat- 
ing in compliance with prescribed performance 
standards and Federdl grant provisions. In ' 
addition, many grantees have not been in con*- ^ 
pliance with program requirements for long time 
periods. (see pp. 53*~to 72.) 

--Head Start staffing and funding for salaries and 
expenses have n'ot kept pace with increases in 
program responsibilities since the early 1970s. 
(See pp. 73 to 81.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE 
SECRETARY OF HHS 

The Secretary should (1) direct the Commissioner 
of the Administration on Children, Youth, and 
Families to develop and implement an overall 
planning system for Head Start covering all pro- 
gram components and ma;jor functions and (2) 
assure that "sufficient resources are aj/a liable 
to operate the system. (see p. 48.) 

The Secretary should also direct the Commissioner 
to: 

--To develop and implement a management information 
system for Head 'Start. (See p. 53.) 

— Take several actions needed to improve the three 
formal systems used in monitoring the perform- 
ance of Head Start grantees and to bring grantees 
into compliance with program requirements. (See 
pp. 72 and 7 3. ) 

The Secretary .should also direct the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Human Development Serviced to determine 
the staffing and other administrative requirements 
of the Head Start program/ and if the Assistant 
Secretary finds that the Head start program does^ 
not have the resources it needs, and if resources 
can be made available, GAO recommends that the Sec- 
retary furnish the staff and other resources neces- 
sary for the program to carry out its responsi- 
bilities. (See p. 82. ) 
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HHS was asked to comment on a draft of this re- 
port, but was unable to do so within the 30 day* 
required by Public Law 96-226* Therefore; GAO 
published the report without official agency 
comments # 
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CHAPTER 1 

g INTRODUCTION 7 

The Head Start program in fiscal year 1980 completed its / 
loth yaar of operation. During this period, it has undergone d 
number of changes in its organizational affiliation, funding prac- * 
esses, policies, and operational procedures. Today the program is 
the largest comprehensive preschool child development program' in 
ttie United States, having progressed from a demonstration project 
to an ongoing service progran. f 

BRIEF HISTORY OF THE PRQGRAM. 

Head Start was established in 1965 by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (0E0) f under general authority of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2781). A basic concept of this act 
was the deVelopnent of local conmunity programs designed to eradic- 
ate poverty through the reduction of its causes. Head Start was 
to address L0p problems of young children in poverty, including 1 
poor nutrition, health status, and educational performance, before 
the child's entrance into the formal educational system. Founders 
of the, program believed that by alleviating these problems, poor 
ohildren would be better equipped to learn and would have improved 
chances to break the cycle of poverty. Subsequently, Head Start 
became an expeifimental demonstration program providing health, 
x educat lonal / nutritional, social, and other services, primarily 
tto economicall y disadvantaged preschool children, their families, 
anOkJ^heir cominunit les . He^d Start has also been required to pro- 
vide for direct parental participation in various aspects of the 

program . 

* 

Head Start began in 1965 as an 8-week summer program intended 
to 3erve 100,000 poor children. However, local conmunily response 
was so great that the progrant actually served over 560, 000 children,, 
that first summer in sope 240 of the poorest counties in the United 
S££tes (primarily mj^^L^utheast) . Since that time, Head Start 
has v evolved into ^^^a^Sf st Federal child development program, and 
in fiscal year 1980,-*aw7t 95 percent or 357, 000 %f the total 
373,000 children enrolled participated in the Head St^rt program 
-Jfor a /ul 1 * academic year. ( m 

ORGANIZATION FOR PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 

Head Start was administered by*OE0 until July 1969, when the 
President delegated responsibility for the program to the Department 
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of ciealth and Hunan Services ( IMS) W re^Jpise a study showe 1 that 
HHS should provide a rore surtaole administrative framework an 1 
wns already operating several other" "CTUld- related progrars along 
with res<*arch efforts which ^ould benefit f Head Start. The Office 
of Child Development (DCFj) wis establ ish^d^hy HHS and located 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Administ ration , Office 
of the Secretary, to administer Head Start and develop policies 
for program operations, financial planning, and evaluation* In 
April 1973, OCD was made part of the newly established Office of 
Human Development* After 'operating for about 5 years following 1 
delegation from QEO, the Congress recognized the transfer of Head 
.Start to 'itiS in the Community Services Act of 1974 (Public Law 
93-644). In August 1977, OCD was renamed the Administration for 
Children, Youth, and Families (ACYF)., r 

HHS ' 10 regional offices administer Head Start through grants 
to local nonprofit organ iza t lontf , such as community action aaencies, 
school districts, and Indian tribes. The 10 Regional offices are" 
responsible for processing grant applications, providing technical 
assistance to grantees, and monitoring grantees' operations. M any 
grantees operate the program themselves and others contract with 
organizations, referred to as delegate agencies, for all or part 
of program operations. As of fiscal year i.979 there were atout 
1,180 grantees and about 697 delegate agencies. Grantees and dele- 
gate agencies generally provide services at different locations 
^ throughout their targef areas* Each location is called a cente^^/ 
and each center rray have on#> more classrooms. 

Geographic distribution, 
funding, and enrollmen t 

<ead Start programs are located m all States, the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, American S^mca, 
Guam, and the Pacific Islands TiJust Territory. In fiscal year 
1980, Head Start was providing services to about 2,100 counties, 
' or 66 percent of the 3,145 counties m the United States. 

f-ederal funds for the program's operation are provided by the 
Secretary of HHS, upon approved application, to eligible Head Sfart 
agencies apd are limited, generally, to 80 percent of the total 
costs of the program. During the 16-year period (1965-80), Federal 
funding fur the program totaled abotit $6.5 billion, and the number 
of children served was alpout 7,5 mill lion. Through the years, as 
summer programs have been gradually phased out, total enrollment has 
declined from a high of 733,000 in 1966 to about 373,000 in fiscal 



l/Ef fective May 4, 1980/ the Department of Health, education, and 
Welfare was redesignated as HHS . pefore that date, activities 
discussed in this report were the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Health, hducation, and Welfare. 



m?f,«n 80 ' , H ° we y er ' tiead Start funding hSs increased r ' r0 m $199 

HEAD START BASIQ LEGISLATIO N ' 
AND SIGNIFICANT AME NDM ENTS — 

The Ec^onxc Opportunity Act of .1964, as amended, originally 



provided 



"v« Pr S r ?1 t0 te kn ° Wn as ' Pr °3ecT Pea<istart' focused 

-pon children who ha/e not reached the ace of co«np-l- 

•I^ y s : h ° o1 atteniar.ee which fa) *U1 orovide su-h 

comprehensive health, nutritional, education, so-i*' 

chUJren to attain r-heir full potential and ( b) .ill 
provide for direct participation of the parents 

I-ff\ i "I 1K iev ^°P^r.t, conduct, a-, i der- 

ail prodran direction at the local level." 
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fono^f lflCant * r " en ' i »* mts « the »«- legislation occurred as 
1966 * 

"f^^ 1 9 ^r rnment ^"^H <>« Programs -as increased, and 
fiscal management was strengthened. 

--Federal matching funds were limited to 80 percent of -otal 
program costs beginning X n fiscal year 1968? 

1967 

4 

"prescrioed 3 "^^ 1 " £ ° r al i° Catln ? funds to states was 
fn fhl c ! D * reCt ° r of OEO was allowed discretion 

in the use of the formula. ' 

—The "Follow Through" program was established which was to 

school children who had been enrolled in Head start/ 
1969 

"Tta^^ogrS;. 0 ' n ° nP °° r ChUdren Was all ° w8f5 in th * ^ 



1972 

--Required that not less than 10 percent of the total enroll- 
ment opportunities m Head Start be available for handicapped 
* children and that services be provided for their special 

needs. % ^ 

From 1975 through 1978, 4ead Start programs *rere operated under 
the provisions of the 4e&d Start, Economic Opportunity, and Commun- 
ity Partnership Act of l£74 (Public Law 93-644), which generally 
continued the program as described in the originating legislation^ 
as amended. However, this f legislation contained two significant 
changes : 

— The formula for allocating funds to* States was restructured 
and "pade mandatory for the first time. 

--The requirement in previous law that at least 10 percent of 
national enrollment opportunities be available for handi- 
capped children was changed to require that the 10-percent 
quota be applicable to each State. 

Authorization for continuing the program in fiscal years 
1979-81 is contained in Public Law 95-568, enacted November 2, 1978. 
This act again continued the prpgrar as described, but * specif ical ly 
rprovided that Indian and ^grant Head Start programs should 

— not have available, less funds for fiscal year 1979 and 

thereafter than the* amounts obligated for their use in fiscal 
-year, 1978 and 

--receive cost-of-living adjustments (which shall, 'at the 
Tiinirftum, reflect changes in the Consumer Price Index) in 
fiscal year 1979 ar*i ther^a f ter--this cost^of- living 
adjustment applies ^l y to Indian and migrant Head Start 
programs. 

^INDICATIONS THAT HEAD START HAS PROGRESSED 
FROM A DEMONSTRATIpN PROJECT TO AN ONGOING 
SERVICE PROGRAM ' 

The continuous growth of congressional funding, along wxth 
'the shift in emphasis from summer programs to full-year programs, 
and the ma jor_ enro 1 lmen t expansion of 1978, indicate that Head 
Start has progressed frroro a demonstration project to an ongoing 
service program. Other indications, that Head Start is now viewed 
as an ongoing service program rather tha,n as a demonstration 
project, follow: 
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congressional mandated fund allocation formula, estab- 
lished for the first tim^n 1975 and revised « 1978, 
which *>as intended to gradually correct major mAalioA- 
nents of funding a^ong the States that had occurred in the 
past. • % 

--Dialogue during congressional connittee hearmas concerned 
Head Start's large unmet need of about 8C percent'of el 1 - 
^ gible children not served by head Start, an 3 it revealed 

congressional intent for continued evpansion of deal St^rt 
e;nroi iment • f# 

— Funding over the past 4 years for operating cost increases 
to Flead Start grantees to assist the^ m -amtai^mc emoll- 
ient levels and high quality Head Start programs. 

—Continued 3-year extensions cf tine <ead Start progra- 
throusn fiscal year 1981- 

r 'aJ wCTIVES , $ C Z , VEZ-^ZZOLlj i 

•«e reviewed f>e ~anage~ent and administration of <e a H Sta-t 
"-eca.se the Congress has sho*n considerable i-terest m earlf 
cM ldhood an i fa-Uy development. ur ^jective *as to deter-. -e 
rfhetrer this program , t wmch has^proaress%d over the years fro- a 
ie~onst rat ign project to an ongoing ser/ice proarar, is i~eino 
effectively managed an^ administered oy ins/ 

Car Review included discussions with key prograr officials i- 
the office of Human Development Services (o'iDS ) headauarters , ,\CYF, 
dead Start, and 5 of the] 1© T:HS regional offices. At t^ese loca-*' 
tions, we also interviewed key proaram and grants management per- 
sonnel and reviewed numerous program evaluation studies, contractor 
reports, departmental audit reports, and other such documentary 
evidence as the handicap component plan, personnel staffing tables, 
budget information, and internal operating reports. These materials 
and oral interviews were used to substantiate statements made to us 
by program officials to develop what we judged to be accurate narra- 
tive descriptions of Head Start's accomplishments and its management 
and administrative policies and procedures. At all times, we were 
permitted unrestricted access to program officials and /staff and 
to all Head Start filers. f 

Our selection of the five Federal regions which we visited was 
judgmental, and it was mdde to give a broad coverage of program ad- 
ministration and management at the regional level. In making our 
selection, we considered the amount of program funding, size of 
enrollment, geographic distribution of the grantees, extent of 
enrollment expansion m 1978 # and evidence of differing management 
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five regions *as $299 million, or aoout 50 percent of all 4eal Start 
program funding'. Children enrol lei in full-year programs Un these 
regions totaled aoout 172,710 or 50 percent of total /ead Start 
full-year enrollment. 

To nelp validate statements nade to us by headquarters and 
regional officials and staff and our own analysis of documentation 
obtained at these locations, we interviewed nanagement officials 
and staff and re^ie^/ed the fries of 20 head Start grantees m 
nlaoana, Colorado, Maryland, Mississippi, Montana, Pennsylvania, 
South Da<ota, r -tah, and Wyonng. These projects are both urban and 
rural and, in ~aking our ;udg^ental selection, we consii^ed the 
- opinions of rtCiF regional nanagement and other mforration, such 
as evaluation reports indicating that so~e projects were caparly 
■"ana^ed while otners *ere not. 

as A ere - Dt seeding to ieter^me ho* well each j ea3 Start gran- 
tee *as ceing -anaged locally, rut rather/ *hetner the overall -<ead 
Start prograr has an effective r anage-ent control oyster. The pro:* 
ects -ve selected ranged in size from a project *ith an authorized 
enrollment of 51 ani annual Federal funding of aeout $1 7,000 to a 
project *itn an ajtnorized enrollment of 4,950, funded at over 
S>7.5 ml lion during fiscal year 1979. There are about 1,200 gran- 
tees in tne s ead Start progra^, and their characteristics, such as 
funding, enrollment, location, and type of sponsorship, are quite 
Uverse. Our small judgmental sample included as Tiany of these 
cnaraclter is* ics as possiole ani *as adequate, m our opinion, for 
^otainfxng tne information needel to satisfy our oo]ective. (See 
kr.p* II tor a list of tne ^rantees and "rtS regional offices.) 

Tnrougnojt tnis report *e refer to ^any reports and studies 
'jior^, cy contractors ana others which we did not indepen lent ly 
palliate, out *hicn we founa useful to help support our findings 
md conclusions. Several of tnese studies covering a period of 
/eats proviso the principal support for our conclusion in chapter 2 
hat tne nead Start prograr has demonstrated its effectiveness* 
^ther studies by contractors covering rrore recent tur-e periods 

heip support our conclusion in chapter 5 that Head Start needs to 
complete and strengthen its nanagement control system. The reports 
ani studies are i lenti f led 'by footnotes. * 

We also reviewed applicable >iead S tart 1 egi s la t ion , regula- 
tions, ani directives anril congressional hearings and reports- , In 
,1979, we attended the annual meeting of the National Head Start 
Association . 

i 

We ha/e Issued five previous reports identifying problems and/ 
accomplishments of the 4ead Start program. (See app- VII- ) 
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CHAPTER 2 



EVALUATIONS HAVE SHOWN THAT 
HEAP - START IS AS EFFECTIVE PROGRAM I 

« 

Results of Head Start are measured in terras of the services 
rendered to children and their families and the extent to whicji ♦ 
program objectives 1nave been achieved. Many evaluations have been 
made throughout the program's existence. The most recent evalua- 
tions show that the program has overcome some of its earlier prob- 
lems, and i,t* is producing favorable impacts on children, their 
families, and the communities where the programs operate. Past 
evaluations have usually focused on the objectives of one or more 
of the^ program 1 s components. 
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OBJECTIVES OF PROGRAM COMPONENTS 

Head Start has four Tajor components. In 1975, program per- 
formance standards (162 standards for all the program components) 
were adopted to furnish criteria for determining whether Head Start 
programs were providing the services 'necessary to meet the goals of 
each of these components. 

Education m £**^ 

The educational program is intended to meet each child's in- 
dividual needs. Head Start projects are expected t;o provide chil- 
dren with a learning environment and varied experiences which will 
help them develop socially, intellectually, physically, and Motion- 
ally in a manner appropriate to their "age and stage of development 
toward the overall goal of social competence. 

Health % r 

Comprehensive health services are intended to include a broad 
range of medical, dental, mental health, and nutr-itional services 
to all enrolled ctfildren, including tWe handicapped* These services 
-<&nsist f of. Vainp-Ltfle physical and dental examinations, vision a%d 
hearing' tests, identification of handicapping condition?, and im- 
munizations. Mental health professionals should also be available 
to Head Start Children, their parents, and staff to assess mervtal 
health problems and to provide training and consultation services. 
Followup treatment should be provided for all types of health 
problems. ^ 

Nutrition is a separate part of the health component. Many 
children entering Head Start have not deceived proper nutrition at 
home. As program participants, they are to be served hot meals and 
snacks to meet at least one-third of their daily nqtritional needs 
for part -day participants and one-half of their d£i£y nutritional 
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nee is for fall-day parucipjints. TraneJ nutritionists are 
assist the !1 eal Start staff, ehillren, an J families to jp'3erst^p-1 
the relationship of nutrition to health and ho* to apply their new 
K^cwielge -^LOat food t: the le w e lop^ent of sou r » 1 f r, ol habits after 
1 ea v l r.g t he p r Q g r * ~ . 

Social services 

?e ::r ui trent a r H enrol l'^nt of eligible children, regariless 
of race, sex, creel, color, national origin, ct handicapping condi- 
tion, are t*o objectives of the social services Corponent, ri t"her 
objectives include assisting families of enrolled children to m- 
prove the quality of their family lives and referring families to 
otner conr unity service agencies . 
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An essential part -f e/ery : e a 3 Start program is t^e involve- 
~ e t zfr r a rent s m rarert e i^cat ion , program planning, an ^ opera t- 
l no a ct l / 1 ties . eai Start recognizes parents as the ~ost important 
l^fljence n- * child's ie /e *cp~er t , ani ieai Start projects are ex- 
pecteu tc pr^vi ;e a prograr of eAperiences and activities to support 
ani enhance the parental role. Performance standards require that 
parents have the opportunity to be i^zolsei m the ^act i vi t les of 
each of the other iead N Start orogra~ components. 

. i 

LXTE\T >f PP'.SfcA" SERVICES 2ZLV:£9{ 



Program statistics publisnel in. 1980 indicate that ~ead Start 
projects cour t r/wiie ha/e reen delivering an acceptable le/el of 
services to prograr participants. u ead ^Start collects prograr in- 
If^r^tion from its qrantees and delegate aqencies through biannual 
reports. Information sannarizel from these reports^ provi les an 
iriication of the e/tent to which a range of ileal Start services 
are oemg delivered to children and families. 

In February 1980, AjCYF preparei a report for the Secretary of 
ihS s an^ar iz mg information obtained fron over 95 percent of all 
> J ?a1 Start grantees, covering the 1978-79 program y£<ar . Reported 
results and information on components are as follows: 

/ Educatio n 

--On the average, across all regions, 74 percent of the 
lesirable classroom activities, teacher behaviors, and 
resources were .observed by trained education specialists 
< to be present in the classrooms of 108 grantees visited. 

--Across the regions and classrooms observed, average class 
* size was 20,4 children, and the average chiid/pafcd class- 

room staff ratio was 10, 3 *to 1, 
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■-Of the teachers in classrooms observed, 13 percent hel- 
bachelor's degrees m early childhood education, and 
12 percent had obtained a Child Development Associates 
ere lent ial , Nv . ( 



Jeal tb 

--£ighty-t-o percent of »eaJ Start children ha^ been 

Telically screened by the end of the 1978-79 school year. 

* 

—Twenty-five percent of the children screened were identi- 
fiel as needing nodical treatment, and 90 percent of ther 
^ receive i treatment by the end of the year. 

— Si\t/-se/en percent of enrollei children received dental 
examinations Jurmg the 1978-79 school year. 

--Forty- %o percent of t^e dfriliren receu-mo dental e<a-i- 
^atic^s re^.ire'i dental treat^e^t. "f these, 98 cerce r t 
received cental treatment during the l9"?8-7o school /ear. 

—Severt,/-t*o percent of weal Start ch; 1 iren had corplete-i 
all required inundations t.y the end of the 1978-79 school 
year . 

i 

--Ninety-one percent of Head Start programs participated m 
^e € r ;.S. r epartment* of Agriculture's Child \utriti>on Program. 

Social services M * 
r - + 

--Over 50 percent of dead Start families A ere provided social 
services directly oy Heal Start. 

--Nearly 25 percent of Head Start families were referred to 
other ^encies by Head Start, and program personnel followed 
up on /host of these families to determine' whether needed 
social services were furnished. 

Paren t involvement , 
t ; — * — 

- ^ — On the average, for e^ery 15 children enrolled, 10 Head 
Stajrt* parents were providing a volunteer service. 

--Twenty-eight percent o,f Head Start staff paid from Federal 
grants are parents of current or former Head Start children. 

This is the first tabulation of baseline performance data ever 
made by Head Start ^ The result^wili, of course, Ivary from location 
to location, and there are no qAnti t r ative standards against which 
these results can be compared. £*or example, during the 1978-79 
school year, 82 percent, of Head Start children had been medically 
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screened. M though this percent seerrs quite satisfactory, could 
it have been Letter? Should nore than 25 percent of Heal Start fa- 
milies have beesl referred to social service aqencies? In the 
absence of quantitative standards or historical experience data, 
it is not possible to evaluate the adequacy of th^se service levels. 
Lo*ever, Irased upon our liscussions with grantees and our VnOwvlelne 
of their operating difficulties, we 'relieve that the results re- 
ported in licate generally acceptable performance by Meal Start pro- 
grams • 

STUDILS indicate increases 
IN PROGRAM effectiveness 

Although there are indications that services are being provided 
by Heal Start programs to substantial numbers of program partici- 
pants, thve question remains as to whether, these services are pro- 
ducing satisfactory results. Since Head/Start's beginning, -nany 
stales have been made of the program and its recipients, and dif- 
ficulties have been encountered in -measuring Heal Start results. 
Stulies perforTel several years a<?o tended to show that M ead Start 
participants were nt>t appreciably different, developnenta 11 y , tro^ 
their non--lead Start peers in the elenentary arades, ^ore recent 
evaluations have revealed that Head Start is producina good results 
in the prograr component areas • 

In a June 12, 1969, evaluation report (probably the best known 
of the early studies), the Westinghouse Learning Corporation con- 
cluded that 

--sdn^er (Mead Start) programs appeared ineffective in pro- 
ducing any persisting gains in cognitive (intellectual) or 
♦ affective (social and emotional) development that coull be 
detected in the ficst, second t and third grades; 

— full-year programs were marginally effective {n terms of 
producing noticeable gams in cognitive development that 
could be detected by the measures used in the first, second, 
-and third grades, but appeared .inef feet lve m promoting 
detectable, durable gains in affective developnent ? and 

--[lead Start children, whether from summer or full-year 

programs, appeared to fall below national norms in standard- 
ized tests of language development an^ scholastic achieve- 
ment . 1/ 



1/foest inghouse Learning Corporation, The Impact of l^pad Start , "An 
Evaluation of the Lffects of Head Start on Children's Cognitive 
and Affective r;e ve lop^en t , " Executive Summary f Ohio University, 
June 1969. 
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At the conclusion 4 of the Westinghouse study, there were over 
420,000-children (5fc about two-thirds of total Head Start enroll- 
ment) m summer programs. However, by fiscal year 1981, planned 
enrollment in summer programs had declined to 15,000, or about 
4 percent of the total planned enrollment of 386,000. 

In October 1978, a report of the Consortium for Longitudinal 
Studies entitled "Lasting Effects After Preschool 11 was published 
by HHS. This report is a collaborative effort of 12 research 
groups conducting longitudinal studies on the outcomes of early 
education programs, and it summarizes the findings of current 
analyses of longitudinal studies of children who participated in 
these pro^rars 10 to 15 years earlier. The consortium noted that 
some, though not all, of the programs in the study were Head Start 
sponsored, that the children were typical of Flead Start's popula- 
tions, and that current Head Start quality standards are such that 
similar cumculums are likely to be part of typical Head Start 
programs. They also noted that the programs were similar in the 
sense that all were well run, high quality programs. 1/ 

The consortium concluded that 

'* * * high quality early education programs are 
likely to benefit both low-income children and the 
larger society by: reducing the number of children 
in later costly special education programs in schools, 
helping children avoid grade failure, increasing chil- 
dren's math achievement scores at fourth grade and IQ 
scores at least up to age 13, and influencing aspects 
of children's anJ mothers' achievement orientation." 2/ 

l<\ 1976 the Social Research Group at George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C., prepared a report for ACYF which compiled 
the results of 69 studies since 1969, 3/ and in 1978 an ACYF con- 
tractor completed a nationwide study to assess the effects of 
Head Start. 4/ The following statements summarize the results 
of these evaluations. 

1/lrvmg Lazar and Richard B v « Darlington, Co-Directors of Consortium 
for Longitudinal Studies, ^ Lasting Effects After Preschool , Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, October 1978, pagea 4 
and 71 . , 

2/lbid. , page 176. 

2/Social Research Group, George Washington University, A Review 
of Head Start Research Since 1969 , December 1976. 

4/Abt Associates Inc., Executive Summary of a National Survey of 
Head Start Graduates and Their Peers , Office of Human Develop- 
ment, Washington, D.C., March 1978. 
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Impact on the child's 
^ognit lve deve lopment 

Head Start does not concentrate on academic achievement. 
/Rather, center directors emphasize improving the child's sense of 
self-worth, seLi>£onf idence, and sense of efficacy. However, 
studies indicate that children do benefit academically. 1/ 

-Most studies showed improvement in performance on standard- 
ized tests of intelligence or general ability for children 
attending full-year programs. 

-Full-year participants performed equal to or better than 
their peers when they began regular school, and there were 
fewer grade retentions and special-class placements. 

-Head Start full-year programs were' effective in preparing 
children for later reading achievement, and intelligence 
scores were improved . 

-Most research shows that children who participated only in p 
summer programs did not achieve significant gains. 2/ 

Impact on the child's 
socia redevelopment 

— Head Start participants have not shown positive gains in 
self-concept, except in conjunction with a high degree of 
parent par t lcipation. 

— Head Start positively contributes to the development of 
socially mature bejaavior. 

— Head Start facilitates child socialization. 3/ 

— When the ncjnacademic aspects of social competence are meas- 
ured, the results, taken as a whole, suggest that Head Start 
children are more active, more gregandus, less inhibited, 
and more eager to learn than non-Head Start children. 4/ 



l/Ibid*, pages 15*and 16* — 

2/Social Research Group, George Washington University, A Review _o_f 
Head Start Research Since 1969 , December 1976, page 5. 

: — . — ^ 

3/ Ibid . , page 9 . 

4/Abt Associates "I nc. , Executive Summary of a National Survey of 
" Head Start Graduates and Their Peers , Office of Human Develop- 
ment, Washington, D.C., March 1978, pages 21 and 22. 
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Impact on the child's health 

— Children who participated in Head Start had lcfoer absen- 
teeism, fewer 'cases of anemia, more immunizations, better 
nutritional practices, and better health in general than 
nonpar ticipants had, 1/ 

— Ninety-eight percent of parent^ reported that their Head 
Start children had been immunized against DPT (dipthena, 
pertussis* and tetanus), polio, and measles. ThiS^high 
level contrasts with national estimates that 30 percent 
of children entering school are not protected . 2/ 

Impact on families of 
participating children 

— Head Start parents have improved their parenting abilities 
and approaches to parenthood. They show satisfaction with 
the educational gains of their children, 3/ and highly 
endorse the program as being helpful to their children and 
to themselves • 4/ 

--Parental behavior has changed as a result of Head Start. 
Some studies report increased positive interactions between 
mothers and their children as well as an increase in parent 
participation in later school programs. 5/ 

Impact on the community 

--Communities with a Head Start program experienced institu- 
tional changes as a result of th ( e progiTam. 6/ Educational 



l/Social Research Group, George Washington University, A Review of 
Head Start Research Since 1969 , December 1976, page 12. 

2/Abt Associates Inc. , Executive Summary of a National Survey o£ 
Head Start Graduates and Their Peers , Office of Human Develop- 
ment, Washington, D,C, March 1978, page 17. 

3/Social Research Group, George Washington University, A Review of 
Head Start Research Since, 1969 , December 1976, page 13 . 

4/Abt Associates Inc., Executive Summary of a National Survey of 
Head Start Graduates and Their Peers , Office of Human Develop- 
ment, Washington, D.C., March 1978, page 2. 

5/Ibid. , page 20 • 

6/Social Research Group, George Washington University, A Review of 
Head Start Research Since 1969, December 1976, page 16, 
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and health institutions have become concerned with th% needs 
and problems of the poor anjti Minorities, and they have mani- 
fested this concern by revising curnculums, Schedules, ap- 
proaches, -and services. Although thes.e institutions are## 
still not fully responsive to the poor, Head Start has, to 
•some extent, achieved its goal of modifying local lnrftitu- 
^ tions so they are mt>re responsive to the needs and desires 

of the aoor. * The 3*tudy on which this conclusion is based / 
* was completed inl970, 1/ but another study, completed in \ 
l978 v kralso shows 1 a hagh level of cooperation between Head 
Start programs^ public schools, and community health re- 
source services. 2/ 

4 

— Parents of Head Start children increased their involvement 
in the community during the period In which their children 
^ere in Head Start, and that involvement was likely to con- 
tinue after their children entered regular schobl. 3/ 

— Countless parents have used their Head Start experience to 
equip themselves for jobs whic& can and dp-exert a positive 
influence o* the community. At the end of the 1978-79 
school year, grantees reported that 28 percent of all em- 
ployees in the program nationwide paid from Federal grants 
were'parents of current or fqrmer HeadT Start children, w 
During 1978, 38 percent of Head Start personnel receiving 
specialized training in child development were Head" Start 
parents. 

According to several long-time ^experts in Head Start parent 
programs, the number parents who have gone on to become Commun- 
ity Action Program diWctors ( Head Start^di rectors., consultants,^ 
teachers, State and local government officials, family day care 
providers, and business people Is "overwhelming" and "incalculable. 
This indicates that employment in Head Start has released unknown 
talents and abilities which have benefited many communities, 

■ "" " — ■** * * 

l/Roy Little]ohn Associates-, parent Involvement in Head Start , 
Department &i Health, Education, and Welfare, November 1977, 
pages 16 and 17, 

\ * / 

2/Abt Associates Inc., Executive Summary of a National Su»rffiy of 
Heaa^tart Graduates and Their Peers , Office of Hun^an Develop- 
ment, Washington, D*.C, March 1978, pagfes 14 t<3 17, 

3/Social Research Group, George Washington University, A Review of 
Head Start Research Since 1969 , December* 197-6, page 16. ~~ 
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This research evidence shows that Head Start has been an „ * 
effective program* There are, undoubtedly, many reasons why this 
is true, but based upon our worK in Head Start headquarters, HHS 
regional of ficesi and 20 ,Head Start projects l^mne States, we 
believe that success of the program can be mc^flpeir ect ly\att r ibut^d 
to dedicated program directors, teachers, staff, and volunteers at 
the locjal level. 

v 

Although there is considerable evidence of program effective- 
ness, there are also warning signs because there is a trend devel- 
oping among grantees across ttf& country to reduce the level of 
services provided to children and their families. . (See ch. 4.) 
Alsof many grantees are not in compliance with program performance 
standards, and ACYF needs to initiate management improvements to 
assure high quality services in the various program component areas, 
(See ch. 5 . ) 

t 
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CHAPT ER 3 

~N - — ~ 

THE CONGRESS SHOULD CONISDER FURTHER REVISION TP 

TOE METHOD OF DISTRIBUTING FUNDS AMONG STATES 

The Congress gave particular attention during the mid-1970s 
to the funding of Head Start grantees by 

--establishing a mandatory fund allocation formula for the 
first time in 1975, which was intended to gradually correct 
some major misalignments of funding among States that had 
occu rred ; 

— providing additional funding for the first major expansion 
of Head Start enrollment in fiscal year 1978: 

— revising the 1975 statutory formula, during 1978 to clarify 
the congressional intent for application of the formula; 

— providing increased funding for the expansion of Head Start • 
in fiscal year 1979; and 

— providing increased funding for operating cost increases 
to Head Start grantees for jtfscal years 1978, 1979, and 
4fe80. 

Although use of the statutory formula is accomplishing the re- 
distribution of funds intended by the Congress, new funding problems 
have surfaced, Vhe Congress intended that all Stateg participate 

the 1978 expansion; however, only 23 States received sufficient 
additional funds through application of the formula to increase 
Head Start enrollment. Additional funds provided for cost-of-living 
increases varied among the States in fiscal yeays* 1979 and 1980. 
This caused some grantees that received little or no operating coat 
increases in fiscal year 1979 to reduce Head ^^ rt enr °H ment ' 

In fiscal year 1980, the reduction of H^ad Start enrollment 
became widespread nationwide, because of the high fcate of inflation* 
which exceeded even the highest rate of increased operating <±>sts 
provided in 1980 under the formula- Nevertheless, expansion oc- 
curred in $dme States because suff lcient , increased funding was 
aval 1 able through the legislative formula , while in other States 
enrollment reductions occurred because the funding available through 
the formula was insufficient to permit expansion. No expansion of 
Head Start was planned by HHS for fiscal year h^80 . 

^ v \ 

The expansion of Head Start initiated by the Congress has been 
negated by a developing trend of enrolln>cn^ reductions among States. 
The large unmet need — about 80 percent,6f eligible children not 
served by Head Start--has remained virtually unchanged since fiscal 
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year 1977. The Congress should consider further revision ,to the 
method of Jistributing Head Start .fun-Is among the States to assure 
that adequate operating cost increases are provided to all States, 
so that Head Start grafitees can maintain their enrollment levels 
and program quality before funds are provided for enrollment ex- 
pansion . 

EVOLUTION OF tifcAO START FUNDING ^ 

t Head Start funding increased from $96 million in 1965 to $475. 
million in 1977, During this period, Head Start gradually shifted 
from providing services tHrough summer and full-year programs to 
primarily full-year programs. Summer enrollment decreased from 
its pea* level of 573,000 children in 1966 to 26,000 children m 
1977, while full-year enrollment increased from 160,000 to 307,000 
chilcTt^n lurmg the same period. The conversion from summer pro- 
grams (about 8-week duration) to full-year programs (8- to 12-^onth 
juration) — E-equired increased funding to cover the ^uch greater cost 
of full-year programs. For example, in 1970 the average cost per 
child in a full-year program was $1,056, which was almost fwe t 
times greater than the average cost per child in a summer program. 

From 1 977 through 1980, the annual amount made available for 
Head Start increased $260 million to $735 million. The largest 
funding increase since 1967 was the $150**ullion increase for 1978, 
which inc luded*about $114 million for the first major expansion of 
Head Start enrollment and about $36 million for a 6-percent operat- 
ing cost increase to all Head Start grantees* The annual funding 
increased by $55 million from 1978 Xo 1979, and by another $55 mil- 
" rRm for 1980. Operating cost increases to grantees and expansion 
of a small number of existing project"5^vere funded from the 1979 
funding increase. Only operating cost increases were funded* 
by the 1980 appropriation increase. 

Over th« years, the method of distributing the annual Head 
Start funding has changed because of congressional concern over 
whether each State was allotted an equitable share of available 
funds. This concern centered on Head Start funds being heavily 
concentrated in a few States while many States with larger poverty 
populations cec*iyed smaller fund allocations. Changes in the fund 
distribution method are discussed in the sections that follow. 

Early fund allocation methods ■ 

* Ffead Start was started by OtO in the summer of 1965 as a small 

pilcjt project to provide educational, medical, nutritional, and 
social services*to poor children who would be entering school at 
the beginning of the next school year. Head Start projects were 
funded in 240' of the 300 poorest counties, which were primarily in 
the southeastern United States • 
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In Jthe 1967 amendments to the Lcononc opportunity Act of 
1964, the Congress for the first tine placed the community action 
programs angler allotment formula provisions* Beginning in fiscal 
year 1968, funds for community action programs and certain special 
programs (including Head Start) were to be allotted tt> the Stated 
according to a three-p*?rt formula after no more than 2 percent was 
reserved for Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Trust Territories, and no nore than 20 percent was ^eservel 
for the 0EO Director's discretionary use. The three-part formula 
allotted the remaining funds to States on the basis of the rela- 
tive niimber of j 

--public assistance recipients in each S?tate compared to all 
\ States, 

— une^ployel persons m each State compared to all States, 

and 

A 

--related children living with families with annual incomes 
of less than $ 1, 000 m each State as -ompared to al 1 States. 

* A separate allotment for any of the special programs (including 
Ueai Start) # hoover, ecu 11 be -ade by the OLO Director according 
to other criteria, which would assure an equitable distribution of 
funds, based on the special needs of the State programs as long as 
no State received more than 12-1/2 percent of the funds available 
for any program* Adherence to the three-part formula hai been sub- 
ject to the discretion of the Director. 

In -iouse Report No. 95-1151, dated May 15, 1978, the Committee 
on Fiucation and Labor reported that "During the first ten years 
of the program, Head Start funds were allocated to individual pro- 
grams at the discretion of QEO and later, HEW [HH§ ]• " The Senate 
Committee on Hu^an Resources stated in its Report No. 95-892, dated 
May 15, 1978, that - 

"Both the Congressional Research Service and a former 
administrator of the Head Start indicated that funds 
were directed to States on a subjective and arbitrary 
basis. This resulted in Head Start funds beina heavily 
* concentrated in only a few States while many other 
States with large poverty populations received a dis- 
proportionately smaM allocation of available Head 
Start funds. " 

The most dramatic examples of State allotments that were iis- 
^proport lonate^to the poverty population factor were Mississippi 
and California. In ,1970 Mississippi had 3 7,320 poverty children, 
ages 3 to 5, which r ejpfesented 2 percent of the 1.8 million total 
population of eligible children, and it was allotted $32.9 million 
which represented 11 percent of the $301.6 million total of State 
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allotments. In contrast, ulifcrnn hai 178,640 eligible poverty 
craliren or iro.: 10 percent of t-e"i.9 -lllion t^ta! population, 
*nd it *as^l lotted $*22, 5 *illio^ i- 1970, *h i ch Vepresente i " per- 
;ent of the $3ul.6 million total of St-ite allotments. klso, r -ert 
-<is?c : 1 44, 81 ^ poverty chiidrer or % percent of t v e lor 
total, ^n3 it *as* al lotte i $6,2 -ill ion or 2 percent of tne 
3 3'Jl.6 million total. T^e l-balarce of f anil* 1 7 levels ot^e* 
States Jtni ; -r is :*ict 1 ons ^as less nra~itic. - 

Lor ?res3 1 ona 1 concern -oyer so m e States recei/i n g a iisprcpcr- 
tionate *-^nt of funds in relation to others, resultei r t w e 
^o^ cress eStac 1 is v i~g a -an^atcr / f^U^c fcr~V.a c zr "ea3 Start, 
*hic^ ^$ included a-onn t v e a~en<-ents to t^e C^T-u^it/ Ser 'ices 
\ct of 1974. 

• 

Jo^unity Services Act of 1974 

>e :o — ->~lty Services Act of „9"4 r ,rli: Vi* ^93-644) e-acte 
cy t-e Co* ?ress Ja^^o 4, .9^5, i-c<e < t-ree /cy^^t p r " -~ 
sior's affectim H ea i S* art. e act 

— - of f * 11 "il 1 x re%^ r »ze . t-e transfer of -ea« Start f r or L . 



--exte^>e: fe ead Start nrogra- authority for fiscal , ear s 
*~5, .976, ar^ 1977 : and 
/" ^ 

— established a -andatcry formula for allot-e^t of f^nls 
a *ong tne States. ' - V 

Tne formula provided for the distribution of the annual k ea1 St^rt 
appropriation as follows: 
* 

--First, not rrore than 2 percent of the total funding to 
be allotted a~ong Gaam, American Samoa,. the Trust Territory 
oS the Pacific Islands, and th£ Virgin Islands. 

- -Seconl , not rore than 20 percent of the total^was to be f 
reser/ed for use at the discretion of the Secretary of -MS. 

--Third, the remainder was to be, allotted amonq the States 
(including Washington, r>. C, and Puerto Pico) on the basis 
of the 'following two-part formula: 

1. One-half of the remainder was to be allotted on the 
basis of the relative number of public assistance 
recipients in each State as compared to all States. 

2. The other half oL/£TYe remainder was to be allotted on 
the basis of ther^re lat 1 ve number of related children 

y living with families with incomes below the poverty line 

in each State as compared to all States. 

! 
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The formula also proviled that no State was to he allotted less 
funis than it had* obi igated for fiscal year 1975, cornrronly referred 
to as the "hold harmless" clause. The formula. went unto effect* ' 
with the fiscal year 1976 'appropr lat ion - 

Congressional review of ^HS 1 proposed allocation of the fiscal 
year 1978 Head StSrt funding disclosed that HHS rr.ay not have inter- 
preted the legislative formula i-n accordance with congressional 
intent. It was also disclosed th^at the fonuU would not result 
art State reallocations for fiscal years 1976 and 1977 because the 
annual Head Start funding for each of these years, after setting 
aside^-the authorized reserves, was npt larger than the' total "hold 
rarsrless" base for all^ States. The Economic Opportunity A^endrents 
of 1978 included more detailed instructions on the application of 
the formula to correct perceived misunderstandings on the part o f 

i 

1978 LEGISLATION FOR A??RQ?RI ATI X, 
AND REAUTHORIZATION OF lEftD START 

Luring 1978, congressional intent ^ regarding u ea1 Start funding 
was expressed in legislation for the fiscal /ear ;978 funding and 
for.drening the Econor ic'Opport'-ni ty Act of 1964. 

1 

Fiscal year 1978 funding 

The nead Start funding for fiscal year 1978 included an in- 
crease of $150 million over the fiscal year 1977 funimg level 
to te used for ope-rating cost increases and progra- expansion. 
Atout 75 percent of the. $150 -nil lion was f or* expans ion ,of Head 
Start, and the remainder was for cost-of-living tmcreas^s for 
existing grantees'. Major expansion of Head Start enrollment was 
in accordance with the congressional intent stated by r the House / 
Committee on Appropriations in House Report (ta. 95-381, dated 
June 2, 1977: 

/"Hie Committee recommends S595 million for the Head ± 
, Start Program, an increase of $110 million over the 
/ budget request, and an increase of $120 million over ' 
/ the amount appropriated for fiscal year 1977. It is 
/ intended that the total amount of increased funfis 

over 1977 be used for local Head Start project Opera- 
tions, with about S30 million to cover increases in 
minimum wage add cos t-of- 1 iving, and about $90 million 
for program expansion. * * .* The Committee recognizes 
that Head Start program has been a very successful 
• program and should serve more than the 15 percent- qf 
eligible children currently enrolled. The" number of- 
children served each year has not increased since 
19£8 £nd thyk funds provided for program expansion is 
a step in fihepd irect ion of meeting the need for 

• ■< < 
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additional farilies ^rrl* chi Hren to participate in the 
psogra- . It is expected that at least 60,009 additional 
j c^i 1 dren* * 1 1 1 recei ve * f -1 1 year services *ltft the lr- 

-reasel finding proviied, and tnat ~ost of t v ese chil- 
dren * r ill be served ty existing J ead Start proara* 
grantees. 'io*^ver , so~e of the increased fundxno ~a^ 
oe usei to establish new. programs u communities vhere 
M eal t Start currently ioes not exist and where an 
ai-i" istr*t xve '~ec*a* fc is w is m*p lace. * - * * 1 

C^ r i?ressr jrai review of H4S 1 proposed allocatio n of t~e fiscal 
/ear 197d eau Start funlng disclosed that "~ ay not haze inter- 

preted tr.e .egislati / e for~^la i.n accordance wit v congressional 
tmter.t. The problem /.-as with the sequence of steps to ne followed 
in appl/irs the formula. After setting aside 2 percent of th? fa^i 
log for grantees i * outlying areas and 20 percent for t v e discre- 
tionary reserve, the firsi step applied ny to the re-amif.g 
76 percent of the finding a as to crc:iie each State with t v e a^c^t 
7 i i g a t e ■ i n t-e State for fiscal year 1 9" 5 *hi c v represented ap- 
^ * l cat i c" z f tne f c r ~ 1 a ' s " v c 1 ; r artless" clause. As t v e s<?:: r '] 
step, ^ S iist r ^.c^ted tne re~amirg fu^ds according to tre two-part 
for^^ia- At t v e let ore r 19"* 7 c^ersignt h-e arises on t v ° :v ea d Start 
grant allocation fcr~,«*a, conducted rrefcre fe - S^roo^i ttee on 
Lzir*3~i- Opportunity of tne ~ouse Co 1 — it tee o r Education a^d La nor , 
Congressional Pesearc v Service ( Z?3 ) and GAC representatives tes- 
tified ^"at, i r t^eir opinion, tre" Co nor ess intended for -a'l-um 
^se to i:e -ade of tne for*,* la, oy first applying the two-part 
f ^r^ula- - us mg factors of Aid to Families witfr Dependent Children 
' Ar L> Z i recipients and po/erty children — to t^e ^ 73-percent, portior 
of tne :ead Silr t appropriation. 7"~e secon^ step, accordma to C*S 
ani GA1 representatives, was to adply the "noli harmless 1 ' clause 
cjr identifying State entitlements t^{Tt\were r e 1 o w and above *>eir 
fiscal year 1975 finding levels and i d ; Y. s 1 1 n g the amounts as neces- 
sary to nrmg State entitlements up to \r Jown to their fiscal year 
197 5 funding level. Regarding the congressional -intent for the 
"hold harmless" clause and for the t*o-part ^or~ula # one Ho^se Co r - 
~ 1 1 tee reTCer corner. ted : 

" * * * Congress provided that no State should lose from 
■ *hat) they nad before, and provided for a hold harmless 

clause or provision. Now if you apply the hold harr>- 
less first, instead of the formula, wouldn't y*ou be 
perpetuating the imbalance that existed in 1975* So 
instead of changing that which Congress mandated/ m 
section 513, the inequities that might have existed on 
the rasis of that historical situation have been per- 
petuated rather than corrected as it would appear that 
Congress intended to correct m 1975." 

By a November 30, 1977, letter frorc the Jouse Committee on 
Ljucation and Labor to the Secretary of HHS , reference was made to 
agreement arom interested parties on precisely how the formula 
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*as t v ce interpreter a 1 -; appliei. : *e/er , in ier th^ airee ^ 
^ terpr^ta* lor : f the fcr-jla rejar :r 5 ire fiscal year 1978 fani- 

tne C^-ittee state" that 30 States * o 1 1 receive Less t v, ao 
fey U'i for fiscal ye«ar 1977, ^lt r ,o^ f-r,ii.no for fiscal /ear 
1^78 exceeded tne fiscal year 1977 lev&l ry $15C nllicn. The 
Jo~~ittee states fat it r ct rte^^ei fat any St^te *<o r 1 T 

suffer f f is *ay, ari acccr f e interested parties * o r < e I 

c^t a", a p ree T e r :, A r a: v , toe Co^ittee state; *a$ a ^or-'ctole cc~- 
P r ; - + ^ s e , T%e - - : - promise agreement pr;, ;ie : for the 'fo L lev, or:- 
ce Lres : 



Ste p 1 --\f ter X^e 2- 



-as 



.-percent set-asiies, t r \ e re-amler 

*e 



-asis of f.e t*c-part for-vla, except f At no State -as tc 

iscal year 1 975, 



ce a:. oca 
S tec 2 — r 



t r ci; recei/e' 
ose Stages - v cse fiscal 



yea: 



.973 ertit le~eots 



1 n step 1 /-ere less fa" f e; 



.seal year .97" 



- 1 



is fro~ fe Secretary's 1 1 scret 1 cnar y reserve 



t 3 te „se: 



States or 



t v ei r f isc; 



ear .9' 



s » e * e 



Step ,3 — - 
n^e e/e; 



. * 1 1 ' 



scret i ' 



State a 6-perce: 



;ary ™oney s -ere tc re as* 
oneraf ns cost increase . 



reoa: 



.rc States a hose fiscal year 1976 entitlements exceeie" 5 f e 1 r 
fiscal year jl 97? allocations, a^ a-p^nt eq^al to 6 percent of 
ve fiscal ^ear 1973 entitlement -als tc ce ^ i ;ei . * if respect 



to a*, of er Suites, ar, a^o. 
^ear 1977 allocatior -as to 
le/el . 



:t eq-.a 1 to 6 per te^ t of t/e fiscal 
■ ^ a "* .i e ~i * 0 *■ * - ^ ^ 



year 1077 



^ea^tner 1 zat ion legislation of 1 .97 3 



e Economic Opportunity -r.en^nents of 1973 tp^rlxc La- ^5-563 
enacted ^.o^e^cer 2, 1973) ex ten sec K eai Start t>rojgh fiscal yesr 



1981, re/isej f e 1975 statutory 



5 



lstn^ti' 



, 1 1 to c v ar.ae 



tne r l c 1 1 careless year fro- 1 9 ^ S to 197b, an i orovioel ai'Utional 
1 os t r act 1 or s fpr ;cp^_r,a Stare allotments. This legislation re- 



follo-'f 3 seoje\ce of computation orocel^res. 



■-Tirst, at least 78 percent of tre fjniioo a as to re set 
asx'ie for ^llot~ef a~ona fe States ( 1 o c 1 1 1 1 1 n o a ash inaton , 
^ « C * 1 ani i M e r t o Pico) , 

•-Seccoi, the t^o-part formal a- - csi no the /\F<>C recipients an i 
po/erty children popilation factors — ^as f is* ? f 
compete 1 ni t ia 1 .St at e allotments. 
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--Third, the 20-pexc^nt set-asile for the Secretary of w*S' 
reserve f uni „as to be usei m accordance with the follo*ircj 
priorities: 

I. Indian an3 Migrant Head Start progrars and services to 
handicapped chillren, including cost-of-living adjust- 
ments . 



2. Additional arrounts allotted to each State or territory, 

, as necessary, to bring ther up to their fiscal year 1978 
f mimg leve 1 . \ 

3. "raining a^d technical assistance activities. 

4. Otn^r necessary purposes. 

--Fourth, additional funds, if available, were to oe nro v iie^ 
to Slates up to mji /"it of 1?5 percent of the hrld nar~less 



"Fift w , the 2-percent set-asile was to he allotted arong 
G.5r w American Sanoa, the Trust Territory of tne Pacific 
Islands, the \ortherr Mariana Islands, and tne v irgm 
Is lands . 



--Si/th, criteria were established for determining the 
^axnum amount of allotments for each State mcluiing 
supplemental funds. 

According to House Conference Report 95-1766, dated October 11, 
1978, accompanying the Economic Opportunity Amendments of 1978, the 
allocation formula was based on the premise that all States should 
teceive 1J0O percent 4 of what they were eligible for according to the 
State's relative share of the poverty population, and Sthat it was 
the intent of the conferees that, as much of^the funds as possible 
be distributed to the States under the poverty formula. The House 
Conference Report contained the following conference agreements 
indicating legislative intent that the poverty formula 

— equalize the distribution of available Head Start funds and 
target these funds to poverty populations; 

— narrow and ultimately eliminate the range in the level of 

Head Start funding computed on the basis of the poverty 

population among" the various Stages; 

. ^\ 

— Eventually end the need for hold harmless and supplemental 
payments because the allocation formula reflected the in- 
tent that over time/ as appropriations increase , all States 
should eventually receive funcfs only on the basis of poverty 
population ? and 
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--eliminate cost-of-living provisions because as appropriations 

v are increased to Veflect, in part, cost-of-living increases, 

the cost-of-living increases would be passed on automatically 

to the States through the poverty formula , 
■ 

The h iouse Conference Report stated that completion of the objective 
to equalize the distribution of Head Start funds and target these 
funds to poverty populations would be dependent upon the level of 
funding — that is, the higher the level of funding, the more rapid 
the range will be ns^ttrced and eliminated. The report also stated 
that the douse conferees intended for the unique national High 
quality nature of the -lead Start program to be continued, 

REDISTRIBUTION DP FUNDS AMOMG STATES 3BI\ V G ■ " 

ACHIEVED, AS INTENDED BY THE FORMULA 



The reallocation of increased Head Start funding is being 
achieved, in accordance with congressional intent. Funds are being 
allocated to the States by applying the fonul^ in the proper se- 
quence of steps, and there i^a gradual shifting of funds arong the 
States easel on poverty populations. The redistribution of Head 
Start funding is indicated m the following table, which ranks the 
10 jurisdictions that received the largest fund allotments in 1975 
and their ranking fn 1980, 



Jurisdiction 



(in 


1975 funding 


Fund allotments 


1980 




nking order) 


1975 


1980 


ranking order 






( thousands) 




1 . 


ssiss ippi 


$ 37,082 


$ 43, 535 


(3) ' • 


2. 


Ca lifornxa 


27, 977 


63, 522 


(1 ) 


3. 


New York 


26, 619 


48, 890 


(2) 


4. 


Te xas 


17, 957 


28, 432 


(6) 


5. 


I Illinois 


16, 422 


35, 027 


(4) 


6. 


Puerto- Ri^cib 


15, 315 


27, 053 


(8) 


7. 


JF londa 


13, 557 , 


17, 600 


(10) 


8. 


Ohip 


12, 737 


27, 920 


(7 ) 


9. 


Pennsylvania 


12, 223 


29, 541 


(5) 


10. 


Al aba'ma 


' 11 ,391 


14 ,808 


(14) 


m 


Tota 1 


$191 ,280 


$336 ,328 






Percent of grand 










total 


50. 5 


53.0 






Grand totai 


$378 ,455 


$634 ,724 
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The 9th ranking State in 1980 was \ T ew Jersey with a $20.4 million 
allotment, v^iich advanced it from th^ 13th .ranking in 1975, when 
New Jersey's allotment was $10.5 million. 

MAJOR ENROLLMENT EXPANSION OF 1978 

DIMINISHED BY ENROLLMENT REDUCTIONS / 
IH 1979 AND 1980 

\ -> 

The first major expansion of Head Start's full-year enrollment 
ih fiscal year 1978 has been diminished by enrollment reductions 
during fiscal year 1979. Furthermore, ACYF planned enrollment 
reductions throughout all the States for fiscal year 1980. Also, 
all States did not participate in the expansion of Head Start en- 
rollment as intended by the Congress. Although the Head Start 
funding was increased for each of the 3 fiscal years — 1978 by $150 
million, 1979 by $55 million, and 1980 by $55 million — these in- 
creases were insufficient to fund enrollment expansion and adequate 
operating cost increases to grantees in all States, 

Expansion of Head Start enrollment 

The President's Budget for fiscal year 1978 did not include 
any significant increase over fiscal year 1977 Head Start funding. 
However, the Congress provided an additional $150 million to be 
used mainly to fund a major expansion of enrollment in 1978. Dis- 
cussions in appropriations hearings, before the House and Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittees for the fiscal year 1978 HHS appro- 
priation, indicated that the Congress intended to expand Head Start 
enrollment. The Senate Committee on Appropriations report on the 
1978 appropriation stated in part that 

"* * * the resources for program expansion should be 
distributed to all States in accordance with the for- 
mula in the authorizing legislation so that all States 
will receive an equitable increase for program expan- 
sion above their existing base." 

All States have not expanded their Head Start enrol lment . 
After distributing the 1978 Head Start funding in accordance with 
the formula's requirements and the congress loti^lly mandated 6-per- 
cent operating cost increase for all grantees / no funds remai ned 
for program expansion in 29 States. Head Start expansion did 
occur in 23 States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, by funding 
49 new grantees and increasing the enrollment of 583 existing 
grantees. In fiscal year 1979, after meeting the formula's funding 
requirements necessary to support base enrollment levels in each 
State, there were funds remaining to expand Head Start in 23 States 
and Puerto Rico. No funds remained to expand Head Start in 
27 States, the District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, and outer 
Pacific Islands. PrQgram expansion in the 23 States and Puerto 
Rico consisted entirely of increased enrollment at existing Head 
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Start projects. Trie former Associate Director of Head Start told 
us that traditionally the policy has been not to reduce the enroll- 
neot of children in Head Start programs, but that m fiscal year 
197V~Head Start would permit grantees to reduce their enrollrent 
oy 2 percent. During fiscal year 1979, we noted that enrollments 
were being reduced at sane Mead Start programs. \o expansion in 
-tead Start enrollment for fiscal year 1980 was olanned ty ACY^ ce- 
cause nost of the $55 million increase in the 1980 funding was 
used to meet formula requirerents and cost-of- living increases. 

Operating cost increases , 
vary among the States 

Operating cost increases to Head Start grantees varied a~ong 
the States for fiscal years 1978, 1979, and 198^. This contributed 
to financial problems of sore grantees and to enrollment reductions 
during fiscal year 1979 at so™e head Start projects, whic^ reca^e 
widespread among all States m fiscal year 1980. 

Although all States received a 6-perce^t operating cost in- 
crease, as required by the November 30, 1977, instructions fro" 
tne house Committee on Education and Labor to the Secretary of H^S, 
these instructions also orovided* c ri teria for two -different bases 
for computing the amount of cos t- of- 1 ivmg increases for 

--States whose fiscal year 1978 entitlement exceeded t^eir 
fiscal year 1977 allocation, an amount equal to 6 percent 
o£ the fiscal year 19 7 3 entitlement was to be added to the 
State allotment and ^ 

— all other States, an amount equal to 6 percent of the fiscal 
yedjr 1977 allocation was to be added to the fiscal year 1977 
level for the State allotment. 



The fiscal year 1979 State allotments were computed on the 
oasis of tne statutory formula, as revised m 1978. All States, 
except three (Alaska, Mississippi, and Wyoming), received funding 
increases, over their fiscal year 1978 level, ranging from 6.07 to 
17.76 percent. These increases included operating cost increases 
ranging from 4.04 to 8.3 percent. The 8.3 percent equaled the in- 
crease in the national Consumer Price Index during f isxral year 1978 

Through the statutory forrnula, 4HS computed increases to in- 
dividual State \l lotments for fiscal year 1980, ranging from 
4.04 to 9.09 percent, with four States receiving no increases. 
Additional funds for State allotments were provided from the 
Secretary of tins' discretionary reserve to assist Head Start 
pro]ects in meeting higher operating costs. This discretionary 
money was added to State allotments, as follows (according to HHS 
Funding Guidance Letter, dated December 21, 1979, for fiscal year 
1980 to Pegional Program Directors): V 
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— First, funds were allotted to insure that each State eligible 
for discretionary funds received at least the 4.04-percent 
rnniw funding increase over its fiscal year 1979 level* 
Mississippi and Alaska were prohibited by the statutory 
formula fror receiving any increased fundirlg and regained 
at their fiscal year 1979 levels. ^ 

--Second, the two-part, poverty formula was then used to allot 
the retraining portion of available discretionary money among 
all States. 

The increased State allotments were to be used to offset higher 
operatmi costs of grantees and to maintain levels of prograr qual- 
ity anj enrollment, 4HS planned no expansion in Head Start enroll- 
ment in any State daring fiscal year 1980. 

The Dec^rr.oer 1979 Funding Guidance Letter also included State 
enrollment targets for fiscal year 1980, *hich were developed by 
{ iS base 3 on the assurotion that a 12.1-percent increase in the 
annual cost per child would be necessary in each State to maintain 
fiscal year 1979 enrollment levels. The 12.1-peroent increase 
equaled the rise in the Consumer Price Index during fiscal year 
1979. Since no State Allotments were increased as much as 12.1 per- 
cent* 4riS reduced the ^enrol lment targets for each State in propor- 
tion to the shortfall between the State's operating cost increase 
and the 12.1-percent level. Jhe estimated enrollment reductions 
totaled 14,247 1/ ( excluding* the Indian and Migrant Programs Divi- 
sion (IMPDJ) and ranged from 13 children for North Dakota to 3,027 
children for Mississippi. According to the 1980 funding guidance 
instructions/ the projected marginal reductions in enrollment 
levels provid? the option of serving fewer children to maintain an 
acceptable le^el of program quality and services in the presence 
of rapidly rising operating costs. 

Enrollment reductions in fiscal year^l979 and the continued 
nationwide enrollment reductions in fiscal year 1980 diminishes the 
increased enrollment intended by the major expansion of Head Start 
by the Congress in 1978. Also, the 2-year trend of enrollment re- 
ductions negates the congressional intent for Head Start to serve 
much more than the approximately 20 percerft of eligible children x 
served be.fOre the major program expansion^f 1978. 

LARGE UNMET NEED REMAINS 

Although Head Start funding has increased significantly since 
fiscal year 1977, a large unmet need remains for about 80 percent 



1/On May 29/ 1981, the Acting Commissioner of ACYF told us the 
actual enrollment reductions were considerably less than the 
estimated f igure. 
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of the children eligible for Head Start (see app. II), This is 
afeout the same level of unmet need that existed before the majon 
program expansion in 1978, The unmet need varies among the States * 
and^as generally remai^d large in all States except Mississippi. 

According to information provided by HHS in 1977 during hear- 
ings before a Subcommittee of the Houee Committee on Appropria- 
tions regarding the 1978 appropriation, Head Start was serving 
about 350,000 children (19.4 percent) 0*s£te approximate 1.8 mil* 
4jJ^ion children eligible for the program, an?N<^t would cost about - 
$2.4 billion to £2.5 billion to provide>the fifll range of com- 
prehensive Head'Start services tb the remaining 1,450,000 children. 

\ 

In hearings on April 6, 1978, before the same Subcommittee 1 on 
the fiscal year 1979 appropriation, an ACYF official stated that 
in fiscal yea^F1978 about 19.6 percent of the eligible low-income 
children wer-e being served, and that the 23 States receiving funds 
for the prog ram *s expansion h^2 significant unserved Head St^rt 
eligible populations 'which, averaged abou$ 85 percent of the eligible 
children. This official also expressed the view that the . principal 
difficulty with the then curnent approach of the funding, formula 
Was that it did not enable program expansion to occur in all States, 
since there was a considerable unmet need in all States. During 
the discussion at the^April 3, 1979, hearings before the same 
Subcommittee on the fiscal year 1980 appropriation, the former ^ 
Assistant Secretary for OHDS stated that based on 

— an enrolment of 352,000 low-income children in full-year, 
summer, and parent and child center projects in fiscal year 
1978, a minimum of 18.9 percent^ of the eligible low-income 
children were served and 1 

* 

— a fiscal year 1980 funding of $700 million, 362,700 low- 
% income children would be served or 19.5 percent of the 
1.9 million eligible low-income children. 

At March 13, 1980, Subcommittee hearings on the fiscal *year 

1981 appropriation, the Deputy Assistant Secretary of OHDS testi- 
fied that Hea4 Starts was serving about 20 percent o'f the children 
eligible iC receive ftead Stark services. M 

\ \ 

The following table shows in ranking order the 10 States that 
received the largest allotments for fiscal year 1977 (before the 
roajor enrollment expansion of fiscal year 1978), the States' re- V ' 



spective number of poverty children eligible for Head Start (based 
on <970 Bureau ot the Census data, updated in 1975), the percent 
of eligxble^ children served and the itfroet nee d for fiscal years 
1977 and 1980 (estimated), and the ranking order of thes* juris- 
dictions based on the size of their allotments for fiscal year 
1980V 
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Jurisdiction 
da fiscal 



Universe of Fiscal yeax 1977 Fiscal yeax 1980 Ranking order 



yeax 1977 


poverty 


Percent 


Unmet 


Percent 1 


Unmet 


fiscal 


ranking orde,r) 


children 


served 


need 


served 


need 


year 19 








(percent ) 




(percent) 




^ 1- Mississippi 


37,320 


80 


2<£ 


67 


33 


3 


2 £ California 


178,640 


8 


92 


14 


86 


1 


3- New York 


119,100 


10 


90 


14 


86 


2 


. 4, Texas 


131,450 


12 


88 


14 


86 


6 


5* Illinois 


98,640 


12 


88 


19 


81 


4 


~ 6. Pyerto* Rico 


144,810 


7 


93 


9 


91 


9 


7, Ohio 


84,940 


13 


87 


21 


79 


7 


8, ''Florida 


70,100 


. 15 


85 


14 


86 


11 


9, Pennsylvania 


74,910 


A 


90 


18 


82 


5 


10- North 














Carolina 


50,910 


19 


81 


17 


83 


14 



The* table shows the gradual ^realignment of unmet need among the 
'10 States that received the largest fund allotments in fiscal c^ear 
1977, The unmet need in fiscal year 1980 (estimated) ranged frfem 
81 to 91 percent for eight of the States, which is above the 
80-percent national average. Generally, the seller unmet needs 
are in the rural States like Mississippi, Alaska, Colorado, and 
Tennessee. 

4 A February 1980 report from the House Surveys and Investiga- 1 
tion Staff to the House Committee on Appropriations included a 
finding that there are some significant inequities in the distri- 
bution of Head Start funds among States even, after the fiscal ^ear 
1978 expansion. This report also referred to the wide variations 
among States in the proportion of eligible children served by Head 
Start, and it recommended that the Congress consider distributing 
formula funds to States based orr~*unmet needs," 1/ 

CONCLUSIONS 



Since fiscal year 1977, Head Start funds have been redistrib- 
uted among States in accordance with congressional intent by feeing 
the distribution formula mandated by the 1978 legislation.' How- 
ever, the increased H«ad Start enrollments envisioned by the Con- 
gress and provided for by the 1978 amendments have not been 



^1/Report to the House Committee on Appropriations by the Surveys 
and Investigations Staff o£ the Departments of Labor; Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and related agencies, the House Approprv 
ations Committee, Head Start Program Funding and Administration , 
pfebruary 1980, pages 6 and 7. 
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sustained. Enrollment increases in 1978 ani 1979 m sore States 
have been offset by enrollment reductions in fiscal years 1979 ani 
1980 in other States, Thus, the large unmet needs of about 30 ?er J 
cent of eligible children who are not being served by Heal Start 
has remained virtually unchanged since fiscal year 1977, 

Operating cost increases provided to States have varied, Ls- 
mg the statutory fornnula/ as revised, has resulted in so^e grantees 
not receiving sufficient operating cost increases to maintain their 
enrollment levels and progra- ,qual l ty in the presence of steadily 
rising costs • Also, the f omul a prevente d so w e States f re" patr^s 
ticipating m the ~a;jor expansion of 1978/ perTitted only limited 
enrollments-expansion m 1979, and crowded no fdnds for e>oansior 
m 1980, h 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE CONGRESS 

he reco^end that the Congress consider modifying the finding * 
distribution formula to assure that sufficient operating cost i-- 
*creases are provided to all States so that grantees- car maintain 
their enrol lrent and servie levels tefore any funds are provided 
for expansion of enrollments. We also recommend that the Congress r 
consider placing a moratorium on further e/oansion of Head Start/ 
until -sufficient funding is, available to expand enrollment and to 
provide adequate cost-of-living increases to all States, 
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^R^GRAM^QIJAL I TY -THREATENED &Y TREND 
AM ONG GRANTEES TO REDUCE SERVICES TO CHILDREN 

I 

The unique ualue of Head Start tyars been the comprehensive 
services provided to eligible children and their families. Current 
Head Start legislation mandates that programs and projects be 
operated in accordance with Head Start performance standards to 
insure that the quality of the program be continued. However, 
prbgram quality is being threatened by a trer^ developing among 
many Head Start grantees to reduce ^comprehensive services to chil- 
dren and families because of escalating operating costs and insuf- 
ficient) funding • The level of funding varies greatly among grantees; 
however, ACYF does no* have data to show why variations occur in 
' certain key funding factors, such as average Federal cost per chili. 
Some grantees might need an increased level of funding to preclude , 
reduction of services, while other grantees might be able to sustain 
their level of services without additional funds. ACYF should begin 
to gather and analyze data^opr'grantees ' operations, service reduc- 
tions, and average cost per child to serv* as a basis for determin- 
ing whether grantees' level of funding is adequate to ensure the 
delivery of quality services or to, provide ^^ditional funding to, 
grantees who bave *a demonstrated need. * 

THE CONGRESS SUPPORTS ) THE USE & S rt 
OF PERFORMMjgE STftflDAfiDS TO - , 
ACHIEVE HIGH-QUALITY ^PROGRAM S 

^ " * 

High quality Head Start Wograns can be achieved through 
grantees 1 compliance' with the program performance standards. 
Performance standards published by Head St v art establish the kinds 
of functions, activities^, and facilities^ required to meet the ob- 
jectives and goals o£ the program. The standards provide guidance 
for educational serviC$&? health services, including medical, den- 
tal, mental health* an8 nutrition? social services; and parent in- 
volvement. The standards m<J\ude requirements for education plans, 
medical and dental examinations, and social services and parent 
involvement plans ajid activities. , 

The Congress has rec6gmzed that the head Start performance 
standards have contributed to high quality programs as expressed in 
the legislative history for the'Economic Opportunity Amendments of 
1978. In Conference Report No. 95-1766, dated October 11, 1978, 
the committee of conference stated: 

h* + + «jrh e conferees wish to note that Head Start per- 
formance standards have contributed tot making Head 
Star^ a unique pj^oram providing quality child devel- 
opment services toyoung qhildren and their^f ami lies . 

v \ 
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Head Start should be h governed by nationally applicable 
quality standards uniquely designed for the special 
needs of local Head Start grantees and not by rules 
applicable to other programs. Any changes in standards 
governing Head Statt shall maintain these characteris- 
tics in order to insure that the unique national high 
quality nature of the Head Start program be continued/' 
* 

The Economic Opportunity Amendments of 1978 required that: 

"* * * Tne Secretary [of HHS] shal 1/ operate the pro- 
grams and projects covered by this part^ in accordance 
with Head Start performance standards- Any revisions 
in such standards shall result in standards which are 
no less comprehensive than those in effect on the date 
of the enactnyent of the Economic Opportunity Amendments 
t of 1978. The extent to which such standards have been 

net shall be considered in deciding whether to renew 
or supplement financial assistance authorized under 
this part . " 

Maintaining the high quality of local Head Start programs is 
considered to^be of utmost importance by HHS . In April 1979 
testimony before the House Committee on Appropriations' Subcom- 
mittee on Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, the. Assistant 
Secretary for OHDS said that; 

"We are aware of the financial problems which many 
grantees face due to the steadily rising costs of 
program operations. Our projections of slight in- 
creases in enrollment in fiscal year 1979 and 1980, 
represent a national goal, ancKw^ recognize that in 
some projects, even after taking cost-saving measures, ' 
it may not be possible to achieve an expansion or to 
maintain current enrol lment levels . In no instance 
would projects be allowed to reduce the quality of the' 
services they provide below the high levels required 
by Head Start Performance Standards. Maintaining pro- 
gram quality would take precedence over achieving 
expansion targets or maintaining enrollment levels.' 1 

TREND DEVELOPING AMONG HEAD 6TART GRANTEES 
TO REDUCE SERVICES TO CHILDREN 

*> 

Data gathered during the late' 1970s strongly indicate a trend 
developing among Head Start grantees to reduce comprehensive pro- 
gram services to children and their families. Services are bemq 
reduced in various ways, such as: 

--Twelve-month programs are moving toward 8-ronth programs* 
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--Full-day programs are being changed to part-day programs, 

f --Part-day programs are^becoming split session programs, 

--Changes are being made in program options with adoptions of 
y variations in models in which services ape provided Head 

-^Start Centers (e,g,, cutting service frtfm p 5 to 3 days), or 
the adoption of less costly home-based models in which Head 
Start personnel provide services to children and their fami- 
lies in their homes, *S 

\ 

--Reducing the employment period of employees (e.g., 52-week 
employees are becoming 40-week employees, hours per day are 
being cut from 8 'to 6, and hours per week from 40 to 24). 



A June 21 , 1977, memorandum from the Director of OCD, in 
Region VIII to the Central Office of OCD, contained recommendations 
which expressed the following concerns atout program qualify and 
program reductions in Region VIII, 

"* * * Upgrading Quality of Existing Programs: There 
are many factors here which are difficult to quantify? 
rising fuel and transportation costs, rising personnel 
costs which barely stay abreast of Tunimim wage and 
* poverty indices, fringe benefits, reduced staff time 
and reduced program operating time due to budget con- 
straints, increasing utilities costs, * * * Increas- 
ing demands for professional quality services only 
compound tt^ problems of minimal salary schedules; cost 
estimates to provide equitability in staff salaries 
range up to $4 million. Without some ma]or relief in 
this area/ retention of trained and/or qualified staff 
is becoming critically difficult. Also without eco- 
nomic relief, some programs, example Denver, may have 
to reduce the number of children being served in order 
to mjeet budget demands. Addit lona 1 ly / the current and 
(anticipated) increased emphasis on parent involvement/ 
family development will cause additional funding re- 
quirements. Additional funds are needed for building/ 
renovation of existing and needed centers." 

Region VIII' s continued concern that rising costs were seri- 
ously affecting the program was indicated in the Regional Program 
Director's March 16, ,1979, memorandum to the Commissioner of ACYF, 
which stated in part that: 



"Receatly/ the escalation of utilities costs, and espe- 
cially transportation costs, *have been felt by all pro- 
grams* Many of our programs are operating on extremely 
low cost-per- chi>ld funding levels, and we are being 
compelled to reduce staff time to an unreasonable i 
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/ level, accept reduced qualifications in new hires, 
? and generally diminish the quality of their program 
in order to meet*the unavoidable increases in minima" 
wage, gasoline and heating fuel costs, and electric 
service costs. 

M In addition to these, several of our programs have 
transportation equipment, without which they cannot 
serve their target population, which ( is worn out and 
must either be replaced (at a 50 percent cost increase)- 
or undergo frequent, lengthy, and costly major repair. 
My recent visit to Billings, Montana verified the fact 
that no transportation for children had been available 
since December 1978, as a result of the grantee having 
insufficient funds to repair vehicles. This type of 
situation exists in other programs and is occurring 
more frequently throughout the Regidh." 

On March 22, 1979, the Acting Regional Program Director of 
ACYF m Region VIII wrote to the Associate Director of the \ational 
Heal Start Bureau that, in order for the grantees to make up the 
increase in the Consumer Price Index between 1975 and 1979 and 
the small increases awarded in the grants, they have had to do the 
following: ■ 

"1. Most programs have either reduced the number 
of hours worked per day or the number of days per year 
or have had to go into double sessions where one teache-r 
handles two groups of children in order to meet per- 
formance standards within the resources provided. 

"2. Many grantees wer* receiving facilities as 
part of the in-kind contribution. Most of these pro- 
grams now are being charged for space to alleviate 
increases in utilities and upkeep. 

"3. The salaries of the staff in the programs 
analyzed are extremely low and are way below comparable 
salaries of similar employment opportunity in the com- 
munity. 11 

r 

Region VII survey results disclose 
service reductions by grantee s 

In April 1979, a self- initiated survey was conducted by the 
HHS regional office in Kansas City, Missouri (Region VII), to 
Ofetermine where the greatest need for additional funding existed 
in Head Start programs. Survey information was requested, on a 
voluntary basis, from the 86 Head Start grantees ar^ delegate 
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agencies in Region VII -(Iowa, Kansas, Missouri/ and Nebraska). In 
fiscal /ear 1979, Region VII was funded at $23.6 million for an 
enrollment level of 15,255 children, which was about 22.5 percent 
of the total numoer of children in poverty (67,800 children). 

Seventy percent of the grantees voluntarily ^responded in whole 
or in part to the survey. The survey showed that grantees have 
limited services and Substantially shortened the length of their 
programs due to inadequate funding supplements during the past 
2 years to cover high inflation. According to a regional official, 
the survey shows* the effects of inflation over the past 2 years 
only ani that the Jan-ages of inflation over the preceding 5 years 
are undoubtedly greater than those shown in the survey. The survey 
documented U^at a 15.4-percent supplement to existing Head Start 
programs in Region VII was necessary if these programs were to con- 
tinue at their current operating level and continue to rreet the 
legislatively mandated performance standards. The survey dis- 
closed that the impact of inflation on Hlead Start programs had oeer* 
greatest in the areas of staff salaries, fringe benefits, and trans 
portation of children, which represented aioout 60 percent of needed 
supplerental funds . 

The survey requested a description of any changes m procjra^ 
options and/or length of program/ c 1 assrcon day, which the graAtee 
had initiated since September 1, 1911, on account of inflation and 
increased program costs. The following table shows the results of 
an analysis^ n.ade oy the Kansas City Regional Office of 52 responses 
from grantees received as of June 20, 1979.' 

' Program Changes Made by Grantees ' Because 
of Inflation Since September -1 , 1977 

Grantees report ing 
that program! 
change had occurred 



Change in program 


Number 


Percent 


Reduce^ weeks o*f classroom operation/year 


12 


23 


. 1 


Reduced days of classroom operat ion /week > 


12 


23 


. 1 


Reduced hours of classroom operation/day 


ft 


9 


.6 


Reduced number of centers (con sol idation ) 




15 


.4 


Reduced number of children served 


i 


1 


.9 


Converted to home.-based option 


3 • 


5 


.8 


Reduced number of paid weeks/year for staff 


5 


9 


.6 


Reduced number of paid days/week* for staff 


- 5 


9 


.6 


Reduced number of paid hours/day for staff 


11 


21 


.2 


Reduced number of paid positions 


14 


26 


.9 




* 
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The survey also requested planned program changes, m the event 
there would not be any fiscal year 1979 supplemental funding, y 
The summary of responses fron the 52 grantees is presented in the 
following table. 

r 

Program Changes That Will Have To Be Made 







Grantees 


reporting 






that 


changes 






would have to occur 




Change in program 


Number 


Percent 


will 


reduce weeks Of classroom operation/year 


12 


23 . 1 


Will 


reduce Jays of classroom operation/week 


8 


15 .4 


Will 


reduce nours of classroom operation/day 


10 


19.2 


All! 


reduce numoer of centers (consolidation) 


8 


15.4 


Will 


reduce nuroer of children served 


4 


7.7 


Will 


convert to home-based option 


6 


11.5 


Will 


reduce number of paid weeks/year for staff 


4 


7 . 7 


Will 


reduce number of paid days/week for staff 


' 5 


9 .6 


Will 


reduce number of paid hours/day for staff ■> 


10 


19.2 


Will 


reduce number of paid positions 


8 


15.4 




Tne following is an example of a grantee's 


response 'describing 



"The centers have changed fror a 5*day program for 
children to a 4-day and in one case a 3-day program, 
Staff's length of employment .each year (no, of weeks) 
has been cut back both at the^center level and central 
office staff, level. One center that had 2 clas^^^ p're- 
viously ^as changed to 1 largfe class with 1 teacher, 
2 paid aides and many volunteers." 



"Wp'are not interested in receiving expansion funds if 
t/ere cannot first be funds appropriated to serve our 
present program adequately, Why serve more childreh 
when you cannot adequately serve those yoL have due to 
limited finances, " 

Other indications of service 
reductions by grantees 

On March 22, 1979, the Subcommittee on* Human Resources of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor held oversight hearings^on 



1/Subsequent ly , the Congress appropriated supplemental funding for 
fiscal year 1979. " 
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the head Start program. Representatives from rural, urban, and 
migrant deal Start programs fron six States an,5 Washington, D.C., 
testified that thei r 'progrars were facing extremely serious funiim 
proolens, as a result of the increasingly high cost of transporta- 
tion, inflation, increases m the minimum wage, etc., and were being 
forced to reduce programs and services in order to operate within 
available funds* Also, letters were submitted to the Sanconni ttee 
from 'iead Start project representatives in several other States 
expressing similar concerns over high inflation, limited funding, 
and service cutbacks. ~ 

Luring fiscal year 1980, Mead Start headquarters reouested * 
special cost information fron a sample of 20 grantees. As of 
February 29, 1980, responses fron 14 grantees {located in 10 States 
in Regions I, III, V, ard VI) further substantiated that so~e gran- 
tees were reducing program services to children because of nigh in- 
flation and funding limits. This was the only effort by ieai Start 
headquarters to gather i n for rat im fro^ crra^tees i^dicatma f-e 
extent cf service reduction i~ enrclle^ c r u3re". 

service: reductions r ireate*. 

PP03RAM QUALITY 

Tne unique value of -iead Start has been the comprehensive 
services provided to eligmle children and their families. ,o^- 
ever, the reductions m sernces provided lessen the impact of 
nead Start in the areas of education, health fmcludma ^eiical, 
iental, mental health, and nutrition), parent invoUeneht, and 
social services. Service reductions also increase the difficulty 
of lead Start projects attempting to comply *at,h all of the 162 
progra^ performance standards. The 5-year forward plan for fiscal 
years 1977-81, prepared ny q£d in September 19 76, s tated that ^any 
iieal Start prbgrans were not in compliance wrtnone or more areas, 
and tnat particular problems appeared to be: 

--developing written plans in all component areas.. 

--Systematic data collections and recordkeeping* 1 

--Individualizing services. 

k 

--I J arent involvement and education* 

--Providing m e ntal health services. 

--Nu t r 1 1 ion educat ion . 

The 5-year forwari plan also referred to the need for additional 
financial resources for some local lUead Start programs to r comply 
with some performance standards. 
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We analyzed the 162 program performance standards to identify 
the standards that coild require grantees to use funds to correct 
a noncompliance condition. We estimated that insufficient funding 
could impact on Head Start grantees' ability to comply with at 
least 50 percent of the' standards (81 of 162 standards). In the 
important education and health components*^ inadequate financial 
resources has the most severe impact . We estimated that up to 
two-thirds of all out-of- ccnpl lance conditions in these components 
could be attributable to lack of adequate funding* 

In May 1979^ an Atlanta Regional Office representative told 
us that grantees m that region required additional funding of at 
least $6,850,000 to ^achieve nun mum compliance with program per- 
formance standards/ It was pointed out that this anount wouli not 
cover current cost- of- living increnents , al low enrol lment increases, 
or permit program personnel to be compensated at rates comparable 
with prevailing Local wage levels. It would be used for ^nnun 
health and safety needs only. 

A / 1979 Financial Xanage^ent Analysis Report prepared by 
an niiS contractor, stated that most Head Start directors are man- 
agers with limited options who operate on the basis of determining 
how quality will be sacrificed to serve a fixed numoer of ^hii^ron 
for a fixed sum of money. Furthermore, the contractor's report 
stated that the real issue in Head Start budgeting is not a ques- 
tion of allocating funds to achieve program objectives, rather it 
is an issue of modifying objectives -to balance available funds, 
and that the only recourse a directqr has in this situation is to 
cut the level of services the program is able to provide. The con- 
tractor determined that quality of service was measured in terms 
of a program with content consistent with performance standards, 
provided in a type of program meeting community needs f for a given 
number of hours per day, for a giv<& number of days per week, and 
for a given nurtber o£ week£ in a yeaV . The contractor defined 
quality as being reduced whenever one or more of th-ese measurp^Ts"^ 
"reduced in amount or a program is changed in a wa^to circunfvent 
stated community needs. The contractor observed, ''in the Heal Start 
programs it visited, that quality of service was being steadily 
eroded to satisfy budget constraints. 1 

While service reductions appear to be widespread, and in- 
creased funding levels appear to be the most obvious solution,, not 
all grantees are finding it necessary to reduce services. For 
example, 23 percent of the grantees in the Kansas City Region re- 
sponding to the survey reported reduced weeks of classroom opera- 
tions over the 1977-78 period, but 77 percent did not. This indi- 
cates that some grantees may need an increased level of funding to 
preclude the reduction of services while <?ther grantees may not 
need increased funding to maintain their level of* services. 
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ACYF SHOULD GATHER A^D ANALYZE 
GRANTEES' COSTS OF SERVICERS" 

Annual allocations of Head Start funds to each State are 
determined by the funding fomuia (see pp. 22 and 23).' Alloca- 
tions of funds to grantees within each State are determined by HHS 
regional offices with general guidance froT the ACYF headquarters. 
ACYF funding guidance permits regional offices to increase the 
average per child allocation to individual grantees/ where neces- 
sary, by reducing the number of children to be enrolled m the 
project* For , example , if nore Federal funds are not available for 
a grantee which contends it cannot continue operating at its pre- 
sent service level without nore funds, the HHS regional office may 
, then authorize the grantee to reduce its enrollment, thus mcreas- ■ 
ing lt^average cost per child. ACYF uses average Federal cost per 
child as one basis for assessing the performance of its grantees 
and when making its project funding decisions. We believe, however, 
that average Federal cost per child, as it is presently calculated, 
is xisleadmg because: 



--Fror grantee to grantee there are wide variations m operat- 
ing* costs incurred because of differences in prevailing 
teachers' salaries and transportation costs, variances in 
efficiency of program management, and variances in available 
resources . 

— Federal costs cover only a portion of grantees' total costs 
and the non-Federal portion nay vary widely from grantee to 
grantee. Grantees are required to document non-Federal 
sources of funds only up to 20 percent of their .Head Start 
grant, but in practice, many grantees receive more than this 
portion from local community support, and the total is not 
reported to ACYF. Other grantees may not have utilized 
community resources to the maximum .extent possible. 

--The average Federal cost per child is not necessarily re- 
lated to the amount and level of services rendered. For 
example, a full-year, part-day program may operate for as 
little as 480 hours or as much as 1,440 hours per year. 
Thus, in this example, the cost per child may be equal/ but 
the cost per £hild/per hour of contact may vary by a factor 



of as muph as 3 to L * 

Federal costs alone vary widely countrywide. In 1979, ACYF 
reported that the lowest annual average Federal cost per childjwas 
in New Mexico ($1,056) while the highest was in the District of 
Columbia ($2, 755) » The variation between these two extremes is 
2.6 to 1. Although this variation in average cost is wide, it 
does not necessarily indicate that the low average cost grantee is 
, operating an inadequate Head Start project or that, because of low 
Federal funding, program services will need to be reduced. For 
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example, one of the f>rogr$~s *e visited in Mississippi had a 1979 
average Federal cost per child of $1,028, and it was regarded as 
a very effective program by a regional official. A program we 
visited in Montana had a 197£ Federal average cost per child of 
$1,348, and it was considered to be an excellent program by a re- 
gional official. Both' of these programs were operating well below 
the ACYF reported national Federal average cost of $1,721 per chili, 

ACYF officials recognize that the present average cost per 
child figures for nead Start have little value. According to 
one headquarters official, "* * * th£ present cost per child 
statistic really does not tell ACYF anything." He said that there 
are ^any variables affecting the cost computations* The former? 
Commissioner of ACYF* authorized a region-by-region study to deter- 
mine the reasons for the variances between the highest and lowest 
cost-per-chi Id progrars in 1978, cut she told us that this study 
revealed no pattern of any kind* The Associate Commissioner told 
us in September 1979 that no one really understands all the /en- 
ables involved , 

V\e recognize that numerous variables must be understood before 
the ^computed average cost per chill is understood* We believe that 
the *iHS regional offices need a better understanding of average 
cost per child and per child contait hour for the grantees under 
their supervision, if they are to make the most equitanle alloca- 
tions of Federal funds to grantees. 

The most xmpcrta^t of all the cost variables, in our opinion, 
are project salaries and fringe benefits which constitute about 
30 percent of all head Start costs. 'Salary costs, in turn, vary 
because of differing rates of compensation and because of^the 
r-atio of staff to children ensiled. Both rates of compensation 
and child/staff ratios vary widely across Head Start projects, and 
we believe that ACYF should concentrate first on these factors in 
its efforts to understand the variations m average cost per child 
and per child contact hour* Other factors that should be con- 
sidered by ACYF when analyzing the variations in average cost per \ 
child are whether f 

--the program is efficiently administered, 
* * 

— community resources are utilized to the maximum extent \ 
possible, and /X3 

sufficient resources are available to maintain program 

qua 1 1 ty ♦ 

CONCLUSIONS 

Both the Congress and the administration have emphasized the 
importance of maintaining high quality in local Head Start pro- 
grams; however, program quality is being threatened by a trend/ 
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anong -any grantees to reduce services to children and fanlies 
because of escalating operating costs anl insufficient funding. 
Although these service reductions appear to be widespread through- 
out the program, not b all grantees are finding it necessary to re- 
duce prograr services, indicating that sorre grantees may not need 
increased Jlevels of funding while others do if service reductions 
are to be avoided, 
» 

Although ACYF regional offices use the Federal average cost 
per child as one basis in determining the amount of Federal find- 
ing to be allocated to grantees within the States, as it is pre- 
sently calculated / average cost per child should not be use.d m 
the funding decision pifbcess. This figure is affected by -any 
variables, project to project, there are wide variances m the 
average cost per child a~ong grantees, and t^e reasons for these 
variances are not known by hCY? . ^ It is important for ACYF to krp* 
the reasons for the wide variations i~ the average cost per child 
in allocating Federal fjnis to grantees. 

RECOMMENDATIONS T^£ 
SECRETARY jF d4S 

We recommend that the Secretary direct %4\e Commissioner of 
ACYF to gather and analyze data on the average ^cost per child and 
average cost per child per contact hour in order to assist ACY^ 
regional offices to make the cost equitable distribution of Fed- 
eral funds to grantees within their regions* Also, we recommend 
that the Secretary A 1 ) direct the Commissioner of ACYF to initiate 
an effort to gather information fror grantees on reductions in 
head Start services to children and their families to ascertain 
the extent of service reductions nationwide and (2) inform the 
appropriate authorizing and appropriating committees of the extent 
of service reductions in the Head Start program. 
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CHAPTER' 5 



HEAP START NEEDS** T& COMPLETE ITS 



MANAGEMENT CONTROL SYSTEM 

— * | 



As Head Start has evolved ffom an experimental demonstration 
P r o^gm to an oncpoing service program, it has taken some actions 
tow3Y?f es£abl ishing a management qpntrol system. However, the 
^^-^^gvstem is not yet adequate to serve the needs of a service procyram 

^th}e size of Head Start. The partially co-npleted system of marine- 
jnent control should be completed and strengthened to provide better 

£ crssurance thSi the objectives of such a system are met. Improve- 
'ments J|re needed i*n planning, the rtianagement information system, 
program monitoring , r - ari*d Federal staffing and administrative 

/support. . - 

♦ « 
' * OBJECTIVE .AN T D ELEMENTS OF A 

***** MANACais y£NIT CONTROL SYSTEM 

* The, general objective of an agenty 1 s management control system 
is t^Djprovide positive assistance in carrying out all duties and 
r^sp^traibi lities as efficiently and economically as possible, con- 
'siderinij the requirement s h of applicable laws and tegulertions . The 
most important ' elements of a system of management control are plan- 
ning-, reporting {management information system) , evaluation (moni- 
toring) , personnel (staffing), accounting, organization, policies, 
and procedures. We ireviewed the first fotfr of these elements ,^but 
the scope of -Qur ^ork drd not include an evaluation of fr^ad Start' s 
organizational structure, the adequacy of all ite policies and 
procedures; or an evaluation of its accounting' system. 

Objectives o£ management control 

* * m 

M 

• The most important specif ic A object lves of a satisfactory oon- - 
trol system are tor 

— Promote efficiency and economy of operations and produce ^ 
. effective results, 

2 — RestrEfet obligations arid Costs within the limits of congres- 
. sional appropriations and other authorizations. 

jm t 

V 

— Safeguard assets against waste, loss, fraud, or improper 
use . 

— See that all revenues applicable to agency assets or opera- 
, tiqns are properly accounted for or collected. 

i,. & --Assure a&curfecy and reliability of financial, statis^ 



tical , and* other reports . 
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Some elements of Head Start ,# s management 
cdntrol system need - strengthenin g 

We review^ progran planning, grantee reporting to ACYF, the 
principal ACYF monitoring systems, and the levels of ^Federal staff- 
ing and administrative support. We found the need fo'r improvements 
in all four of these management* control elements, 

Plann ing 

Planning can be regarded as the cornerstone of a management 
control system. It is the first of several functions ^required for 
management control over resources and operations. The execution of 
program activities consistent with a comprehensive long-range plan 
is a recognized //ay to (1) achieve efficient and effective use of 
resources, (2) assure that these, resources are used to support 
agency missions and objectives, and (3} commit high-level manage- 
ment ta action, Head Start does not have d formal, overall long- 
range p|anning process (see p, 44), 

sorting-- management information system 

An internal reporting system or management information syste^ 
is needed to provide management with current and reliable informa- 
tion as to what is going on, what progress is being made, and where 
action- is needed. In its 16-year history, Head Start has never de- 
veloped a system for accumulating current program and financial in- 
formation abOL^t its primary operations, carried out by the grantee^, 
into a commoff^fiata base foruse'by program management (see p. 48). 

h valuation — monitoring ^ 

Program monitoring and ev^lu^t^.on are necessary to provide man- 
agement with information about program operations, methods, systems, 
procedures , *and practices, Moffitoring helps to assure compliance 
with the provisions of all laws and regulations relating to agency 
program operations, accounting, and the administration of funds for 
which it is responsible. ^ead Start has several systems for mom- c 
toring its grantees, but these systems are not working as veil as 
they should (see p, 53). 

4 PersQnne l--s taf f ing leve 1-s - 
and administrative support 

In staffing an agency or function, management must first deter- 
mine the requirements of the job and then obtain employees who have 
the necgssviry qualifications or who can be trained to perform the 
work satisfactorily. In addition, management must provide adequate 
funding for administrative support costs, such as travel, so that 
the staff can efficiently carry out their responsibilities. The 

\ 
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program 1 s responsibilities, activities, and administrative require- 
ments have increased since th& early 1970s, but staffing and fund- 
ing for salaries and administrative support costs have not kept, 
pace with the increase (see p. 73) . 

* 

HEAD START SHOULD DEVELOP A LOMG - 
RAKGE PLANNING SYSTE M 

Head Start does not have a formal, overall long-range planning 
system. Some long-range planning done in the past, and some 

is being done now, ,but the planning T^-not sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to support management 'decisions as to how resources can Lest 
be allocated to carry out necessary program and administrative 
activities . 

Previous long-range planning 
has not been continued 



dead Start's only long-range plan was developed in 1976 at the 
^request of the Assistant Secretary for OHDS • This plan covered 
fiscal years 1977-81. It included a list of problem's and issues 
confronting grantees, regional offices, and headquarters and stated 
a four-part strategy to overcome these problems. Within each stra- 
tegy was a list of major activities to be undertaken in each of 
^fiscal years 1977 and 1978, and less specific plans were discussed 
for fiscal years 1979-81. 

- Our analysis of the plan disclosed that it was incomplete in 
certain respects. It did not 

--specify tasks which would need to be performed within each 
strategy, 

» 

--sequence or prioritize the specific major actions stated to 
improve program management in fiscal years 1977 and 1978, 

— set forth expected beginning and ending time estimates, 

— assign action responsibility to any specific office or 
individual , and 

— provide cost estimates for executing elements of the plan. 

Despite these shortcomings in the 1976 plan, it did identify 
certain activities, such as issuing a grants administration manual 
and implementing a regional review and support system, which program 
management h^d concluded would be necessary to strengthen Head 
Start. We believe the 1976 plan could have provided a basis for 
structuring more detailed action plans. According to ACYF and 
Head Stact officials, this was the only long-range plan ever de- 
veloped for the program. In recent years, interest in long-range 

) 
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planning has waned, and m May 1979 the Head Start Associate Direc- 
tor referred to planning as a low priority when engaged m conpeti- 
4 tion wxthj other program activities. 

Current planning is' incomplete 
and inconsistent 

Some pl^ns are now prepared within Head Star^ how^ 

— not all program components and other ~a;o/- functions have 
plans, 

# --the plans which are prepared have different structures and 
content, and 

) 

--no system exists for cringing all thfe plans together* 

This laCK of completeness and consistency in Heai Start plan^i r g 
and the lack of a syste~ to consolidate plans precise the ~ost 
effective allocation of available resources oy -ea'i Start ~anaae- 
ment , 

Our discussions witn headquarters' progra~ officials and staff 
during our review revealei the following statjs*of plans within 
Head Start covering the program components and other ma;cr func- 
tions as of April 1980. * 
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Program component P lannm? status 4 

Education Partial 

Health Partial 

Social services sone 

Parent involvement Partial 

Other major function s Planning status 

Handicap program Generally complete 

Training and technical Partial 

assistance 

Program administration None 

According to agency officials some examples of partial plans 
include : 

--In the education component, there are plans for the oasic 
educational skills project, but no plan for all parts of the 
component . 

i 

V 

— In the health component, there are no plans fgr the mental 
health portion , 
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—In the parent involvement component, problems have been 

identified which should provide the basis for starting long- 
range planning^ and a speciarparent education effort was 
carefully planned, but there are no overall plans for the 
component . fc % 

. Currently, the most extensive planning appears to be for train- 
ing and technical assistance and for services to handicapped chil- 
dren. Although neither of these are program components, they are 
important functions. Provisions for training and technical assist- 
ance to Head Start grantees is the primary method of acquainting 
grantee personnel with program requirements and the process they 
may use to meet these requirements^^Training and technical assist- 
ance funding for fiscal year 1980 was $25 million. 

Services to children with special ne^ds are also important. 
In accordance with program regulations, at least 10 percent of the 
children enrolled in nead Start must be professionally diagnosed as 
handicapped. The handicap portion of head Start was funded in 1980 
for about $35 million. At headquarters we were told that in 1979, 
for the first time, plans for the training, assistance, and nandicap 
functions were developed to cover a 3-year period. » 

The structure and content of the plans which are available 
differ significantly. For example, tne training and assistance 
plan classifies actions required into two broad categories: ( 1 ) 
proposed training and assistance activities at the national and 
regiona 1 / IMPD levels and (2) supportive administrative and manage- 
ment [act ions . The plan, however, lacks specificity to which 
training and assistance activities take priority over others, when 
actions will oegin, and what the estimated costs will be. 

In contrast, the plan for the handicapped cegms &/ identify- 
ing problems in 17 areas (primarily resulting from contractor 
studies and evaluations), and to some extent, it provides estimates 
of ti^me frames, expected costs, and staff time necessary to carry 
out tfye suggested actions. However, no priorities are set forth. 
This plan is the most complete of all the planning efforts in head 
Start, and we noted that programwide , the handicapped component 
has more \han achieved its 10-percent enrollment goals. 

There is also no system in Head Start for bringing a^l the in- 
dividual planning efforts together in£o one consolidated plan for 
the program. We believe this is important because of the close 
interrelationships between the program components and other major 
functions. For example, program administration, training, and 
handicap activities impact on and are affected by all component 
activities. Parents are expected to be involved m all other pro- 
gram components. The health and nutrition components are closely 
interrelated. These and other act i vi t y *re 1 at lonships require 'that 



a comprehensive overall plan be developed to enable Head Start 
management to make the most appropriate allocation of its resources 
to the various competing priorities. 

Planning is a Head Start requirement 

The position description for the Associate Director of the 
head Start Bureau specifies that the incumbent shall be responsible 
for the overall management and direction of the Head Start program. 
The stated duties and responsibilities refer frequently to planning 
and include directing th& development of -long-range plans, assess-" 
ing needs, and proposing appropriate legislative and other action. 
The former Associate Director told us he agreed with the need to 
pull all the individual planning efforts together into an overall 
plan, but that as of March 1980/ there was no one available with 
sufficient program expertise and planning skills to be assigned the 
responsibility for overall planning* He also not<ed that develops 
ment of a planning capacity m Head Start would be hard to justify 
on the basis of cost and would be a low priority effort when cor*- 
peting with other activities. However, the Associate ComTi ssioner 
of ACYF for Developmental Services, who is responsible for the 
head_ Start 3ureau, felt strongly that nead Start neeis a comprehen- 
sive long-range plan. 

be recognrze that the development and execution of a compre- 
hensive, long-range planning system for the program would require 
professional planning skills and, ideally, indepth program experi- 
ence* however, planning is an essential feature of a management 
control system. Without i.t management lacks an appropriate basis 
for deciding upon necessary courses of action and allocating re- 
sources to carry out these activities in the rjost efficient and 
effective manner. 

Lack of linkage to salary and expense budget j 
preparation frustrates planning 

A primary reason for planning is to establish a basis for ' 
estimating the resources required to carry out activities which 
management considers necessary t6 fulfill program objectives . How- 
ever, the Head Start Bureau does not prepare its own salary and 
expense budget. We confirmed that this budget is prepared by OHDS 
rather than by Head Start, and it is based primarily on approved 
staffing levels rather than resource needs identified by the 
Bureau. As a result, Head Start management regards planning as 
a somewhat futile effort. One key Head St art/headquar t ers execu- 
tive expressed his views about planning as follows* "Why do sop- 
histicated long-range, planning if Head Start funds are not avail- 
able to carry out the plan?" We understand this concern over 
scarce resources and lack of control over preparation 6f the Head 
Start salary ahd expense budget, but we believe that these condi- 
tions increase the need for effective planning because a funda- ( 
mental objective of planning is to make the best possible use 
of a va liable r esources . 



€ t 

In 1975 and 1978, the Congress reauthorized the program for 
3 years. The current authorization expires in fiscal year 1981. 
he believe that forward planning for ^ead Start should not be less 
than the tine period for which the program has been authorized. 

Conclusions % 



Heai Start does not have comprehensive long-range planning* f or 
all of its major program components and other major functions. The 
planning that is ione is- generally incomplete, and individual plans 
are not brought together into an overall planning system. Planning 
is essential ingredient of any comprehensive management control 
system and is neeied ifi program management is to most effectively 
ani efficiently utilize available resources to achieve program ob- 
jectives < 

Recommendations to the - 
Secretary of ^iS 

The Secretary %houl ^ ( 1) direct the Commissioner of ACYF to^de- 
velop and implement an overall planning system for riead Start cover- 
ing all program components and ^ajor functions and (2) assure that 
sufficient resources are available to operate the system 

The Secretary should also require that head Start forward 
planning cover a period not less than the period of program re- 
authorization approved by the Congress. 

A MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM 
IS LONG OVERDUE 

In its 16-year history, dead Start has not developed a sysftm 
for accumulating current program and financial information about 
its grantees into a common data base. Several periodic reports 
prepared by grantees and independent auditors provide useful in- 
formation to Regional and national program management . However, 
there is not any process for updating this information as changes 
occur or a computerized system Arhich links all this information 
together in a data base for quibic access by regional and headquar- 
ters management. One regional office has constructed a computer- 
ized system which is serving the needs of its regional management; 
however, efforts by OBDS to develojfa programwide system are at 
an impasse . 



Head fftart's operat ing^and financial 
information about grantees is not lit 
^ogetqer, computerized, or timely 



fiead Start collects information from its arantees through 
reports from and responses to a questionnaire by the grantees and 
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their delegate agencies or their independent auditors, which are 
submitted to eitner the regional or national office. Features 
of Wjor recurring reports and questionnaires are salaried as 
fol lows : 

-- Type of information - Program characteristics and operat- 
ing statistics, status of compliance with proqra^ and 
admnistrat i-ve requirements, status of grant funds, finan- 
cial statements, and status of activities pertaining to 
handicapped chi ldren . 

— Purposes of reports - Is ed cv program anl grants -a*- acers 
at all levels to assess grantees' compliance with perform- 
ance stardards, account f^>r and "onitcr the use of srart 
funds, ^a^e programmatic ind management decisions, ar i -re- 
pare the annual report on an Hcappe-2 children to t^e 
Congress, " < 

•» 

req^ency of preparaticr - Fiscal reports quarter. /, ot^er 
reports se^ia^r ^all y cr arn-aily. 

i 

- yecipie-ts of reports - Pegicnal procri- cr^r ts - a - - 

}ge~ent ^ff*ce$ an-, t-e oe<i iq^ar ters program office. 

1 See app - \ I for a 11st of^tnese reports ,anc Questionnaires,; 

Lacn of tne reports contains sore information useful tc 
regional ^anaoe^ent in carrying out its responsibility to assist 
and! monitor grantees Vitn/f; their reoiorrs. ' o^ever : 

--7*o of tie reports, the Program Information Report and the 
'i -*est lonnai re on the handicapped, are sent hrectiy to 
- ea jiq^ar ters ny grantees, thus rypassmg tne regional of- 
fices whicn could use the information for assisting ana 
~oni tor ins 0 ran tees . 

— Ml reports aire generally historical in natuije. Vost in- 
clude information covering tne results of a full year, 
^uch is not availatle until several months have elaspel 
in the new proaram year- Also, reports on validations 
of grantee se 1 f- assessment s are aval laf le -only once every 
3 yea rs • As a resu 1 1 , reg lona 1 of f ices do not recei ve 
the information soon enough to deal with -grantees' proo- 
lf*^s in a timely manner. 

--When reports are received in the regional offices (except 
in the Atlanta Heqional office), they are handled manually* 
Information from them is accessed manually. If any addi- 
tional computations or data correlations are desired, this 
must be done manually. These manual operations are time 
consuming, rind the flow of information to management is 
i-npeded . * * 

* . 4, v. 
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-lead Start could make better use of certain information it 
has available. Lntil early 1978, sugary tabulations of the out- 
of-corrpliance conditions found by regional oF£ices during their 
xndepth validations of grantees were preparedly headquarters. 
This practice was discontinued oecause, according to a headquarters 
official, the* results were not very useful. Also, at the tire of 
fur fieldwork, findings of independent auditors of seao Start 
grantees were routinely tabulated by OHDS headquarters and sent 
to ACYF and regional offices. These tabulations are used ny the 
regional offices, but again headquarters officials said that they 
are not considered useful by ACYF headquarters. Since these tab- 
ulations of out-of-compliance conditions and independent auditors' 
findings indicate a wide variety of grantee problems, we pelieve 
they snould ce used b> ACYF for planning corrective efforts, 

for regional an * neaaq^arters personnel to rake the cest ase 
of tne available information, a co~p^ter- based information syste- 
a i 1 1 ha/e to ce developed. - Even tnough it is possible to operate 
*itn a nonco^p^ter lzei ( ~ar. ^a 1 ) information syste~ , ^there are sig- 
nificant advantages to a *e 1 1- -es i gned computerized syste r " (pro- 
viding that input to tne system is relianlej, mcludirg faster a r d 
Getter information, more effective „se of staff an; facilities*, 
and improved ^ecisionra<mg , 

jrfasicaliy, a computer izea-~ar.age~ent information b/Ste^ cap- 
tures ciata as close to the source as possible, enters it i >~ to tre 
compter system, an-ji permits t^e syste- to utilize co to:, files 
( a oat a odry. or aata casej^to produce different Outputs needed cy 
~anage~ent, A single piece cf information is entered into the 
syster only once and fro- then on it is a mailable to ser/e all -ser 
requirements. A computerize J mforration syster *ith a cordon ";ata 
base facilitates presenting information to managers, when needei, 
in a coordinated rather than a seg~entei fashion. 



mforration syster 

The ^CYr Atlanta Regional .f f ice r.as ar information syste- in 
operation with a common d#ta base. It *as designed an I implemented 
ky regional * 4 ead Start personnel *ith nelp fror the <mS regional 
data management center. 

The object ive of this syste" is, to provi le I eau Start ^ana^e- 
Tent and regional - comuraty representatives *itn relevant current 
information about the status of each grantee within the region. 
Community representatives, located in each regional office, are 
the key Federal representatives interrelating *ith local iea^ Start 
programs. Their duties include interpreting the program's national 
and regional policies as well as monitoring and evaluating the 
quality of jrantee performance. Information which community repre- 
sentatives in the Atlanta region obtain from the regional nforna- 
tion system Includes grantee funiing levels; funded err rent ? 
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rrea<lown of apprcVed cjiget; career c f .elecate agencies, centers, 
*and classr jo^s; financial audit status; o - t- c f- co^p 1 lance condi- 
tions; ar J other information to assist t^e regioral office ir "cm- 
taring its grantees, The regiDnal progra~ director told y e uses 
this information to identify ite~s req-inrg attention cy tne^ 
-unity representatives ani to help evaluate their performance*. 
Atlanta is - eai Start's largest regior; it is r espensi t le for 19 
percent of ail grar tees . The regional progra~ director sar. f~at, 
*itno**t tcis information syste~, -e " ct stay arreast of 

j r a r tees in f* is region. 

A ^rique feat-re ~ f t v i£ regional i **• f or ~at i co s 7 ste^ . s fat 
it -t*lizes t^e cc^r-nit^ repr eser tat i * es for entering 3 1 „ data 
i n t c tne syste~. Their cata sources mc^de t^e reports s^c^ 
apper n x \. lo^.^ut; representatives are e * nected to ^a/e close 
contact tne eai Start crant ees for vhicc t v ey aa^ respes*- 

c.e. Tr e : s^t-*:, therefore, - j e t " e rest ' " c * .ecoe aco^t fe 
^alij^-t^ ^ f ^fcr~^t:co receive; f re ora^tees an" e^z^.z re t^e 
tjest' co^c^rnec * i t v its accuracy ar\ completeness reca^se t " e y ra- 
re '"ef it frc*" -^'^c *■ ^ p *- *■ * c r ^ ^ s y c c e ^ . ^ofer des^ra^^e 
f e 1 1 - r e z f t-is s ; s:c- . s t - a t , _ ts " e * ir format * c- a ' i - 1 t ~ e 7 r a *■ t e » 
• s -it'-ere. ^r:.r :. v t-e 5 car, ^t is c r :e:e y * ^ t ? t-e s r s te~ . 
for exa w ; . e , if a era-tee s.c r .:s e , i ce to t - e r egi : r ai office 
t; at a- o-t- ^f- rc-pl ia r ce ccnditior "as oeen crc-g v t i-to c r ~pii- 
arce, t~is oe* *^ formation can r e enterel to jpdate t v e grar tee* s 
reccri. ^s, tre Atlanta syste~ pro lies regional "arage^e" t * i f* 
tne "est :.rrert information ava.Iaue acc^t ora^ tees *itox- t^e 
reci c r . 

ea'; Start ~anaoe~ent aorees 



that a ~anage~^t lrfcrration 
syste~ is reeded 



*e cisc^sseo the neec for a * eai Start "ar,aae"e r t information 
syste~ *itn As. i F am :eaa Start ~anage~ent am staff i n hea lo car- 
ters and in five regional offices. They agreed tnat there *as a 
nee-: for the syste~. A headquarters official told us that ot^er 
regions *ere also interested^ Tn e need for a system has neen d l s- 
cjssed cy mgh-le^el depari^eht officials for at le^st 4 years, 
in v arch 1976, the 1 HS Assistant Secretary for GKDS, curing ^ouse 
appropriations hearings, requested funding for ranagerent inforra- 
tion systers. In v arch 1978 before the sane sutco^r lttee, the 
Assistant Secretary said that there is sore opposition to having 
a centralized* information system because it oives^sone people extra 
power if they have i n forrrat ion ■ however, 

"I, for one, relieve that, if ^e do 'not have the 
mforration, centralized infornation system, with 
capacity to collect data which at least has some 
congruence, ani if we do not levelop both the soft- 
ware an*, tne hardware, that we can not he responsi ;e 
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to the Congress, to constituents or to States. The 
fact of the matter is that we have not been. * * * " 

Current efforts to develop 
a system are bogged down 

Although responsibility for designing a Head Start informa- 
tion system has ijeen assigned, efforts to accomplish this are 
at an impasse. In the 1978 reorganization of OHD£, a hew Office 
of Program Systems Development was established within the Office 
of Planning Research and Evaluation. _1/ 

The Systems Development Office has responsibility for plan- 
ning, specifying, developing, and delivering automated and non- 
automated systems for management and administration. In January 
1979, the Office of Pj^annjftg^ Research and Evaluation and the Office 
of Administration a/fa Man^fcrnent sent the Assistant Secretary a 
feasibility study for converting OHDS data processing and word- 
processing act^tfities to mi n*i- computer equipment. A plan was then 
established for using the proposed new computer capa^ilit^ to de- 
velop and operate a grants management information system and other 
components to serve pr^ran!" areas, such as head Starf,, the Adminis- 
tration on Aging, and other OHDS programs. 

The Deputy Director for Program Assistance Development told 
us that riead Start was selected as the first OHDS program to te 
included in the new Management information system because it 
already had good data in its various reports* In September 1979, 
the Deputy Director told us tha't some slippage had occurred. The 
plan had called for work to begin on the Head Start component in 
March 1979. In March 1980, the Deputy Director told us thaj. there 
had been no progress in designing an information system for Head 
Start* he said no response had been received from Head Start to 
his request toi designating a Head Start focal point. 

ne also stressed the "importance of obtaining the full-time 
services of a senior Head Start person for at least 6 months and 
part time thereafter to help define the Head Start system users 1 
informational needs. This is a critically important task which 
should be performed early m designing a computer* based system. 



1/Ctt September 29, 1980, HHS published in the Federal Register a 
general reorganization of OHDS and a statement of OHDS organiza- 
tion functions and delegation of authority. This resulted in 
the abolishment of the Office of Planning Research and Evaluation 
and created a new Office of Policy Development. The new office 
is responsible for formulating OHDS policy which provides direc- 
tion in establishing acfency goals. The new office also acts as 
the central point for policy planning in OHDS and manages OHDS 
planning systems. mf 
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The failure of Head Start to designate a person for this function 
has effectively mpeded all further work on the Head Start component 
of the new system. 



The February 1980 functional description *f or Head Start's 
Program Management and Operations Division requires collaboration 
with HHS headquarters offices m mformat ion' systems design. The 
division director Requested in February 1980 that a tffrj permanent, 
full-time position foir a systems analyst be authorized and noted 
in the justification that the Head Start Bureau did o ot have a 
nonsupervisory employee qualified to design either management or 
information systems, however, later that ^onth the former Head 
Start Bureau Associate Director prepared a prioritized list of new 
positions for the Commissioner of ACYF and the list did not include 
the needed systems analyst indicating that he lid* not consider de- 
veloping a rie*1 Start information system to te a^ong t^e highest 
priori ties . 

Conclusion s 

Tnr^gho^t its history ~ead Start has operated *ithojit a ~ a n- 
age~ent i^fviraticn system* Information acojit grantees, now col- 
lected m a variety of reports and a questionnaire, could te as- 
&e~cled *ath a common data base and computerized to facilitate 
information updating and quick access by regional an^ headquarters 
riea-. Start ^anage^ent. One region has already demonstrated this 
hy developing its own computerized information system* ^ead 5>ert 
regional and headquarters "anage^ent officials acknowledge the 
need for a new system, and wor* has begun within OWDS, out. system- 
development ^as been bogged down cecause Head Start has not had 
qualified Shtaff nor has given a hjtgh enough priority- to this effort* 

ft ecomirendat ion to the 

Secretary of HdS * 

We recomrfend that the Secretary direct the Commissioner of 
ACYF to develop and implement a management information system for 
:iead Start . 

a 

SYSTEMS FOR MQN I TO foE^G- GRANTEE^ 
JEED IMPROVEMENT ^ 



ACYF has three formal systems for monitoring the*per for/ance 
of its grantees. Because the formal monitoring systems are dot 
working as well as they should they do not provide adequate in- 
formation to determine, whether grantees are operating in accord- 
ance with prescribed performance standards and Federal grarft provi- 
sions. In addition, some problems found during monitoring of Head 
Start grantees have existed for long periods without correction. 
ACYF should take several actions to improve the quality of its 
monitoring systems and b^ing grantees into compliance with program 
a^i administrative requirements. 




Three fornal systems are used by ACYF to monitor Head Start 
grantees : 

--Se lf-assessment/ validation system. 
--Annual audits by independent auditors. 

--Program performance indicators. ^ 

Although each of th^se systems contributes to Federal oversight and 
*control, each also needs improvement as discussed in the following 
sections* In addition to these formal systems, ACYF uses several 
less formal ^eans of monitoring grantee operations* 

Sel f- assessment/ validation syster 

Tms" syster is used by ACYF to determine the extent cf com- 
pliance witffc program requirements by grantees and delegate agencies. 
After written instruments are conpleted by the grantees and dele- 
gates/ they c*re validated oy teans from AC^r ?r d/ contractors. 
While the syste- has assisted ACYF to identify needed corrective 
actions, the syster needs improvement if the raxnur benefits are 
to De reaiu^J. In addition sore problems found during the self- 
assessment validation process v have remained uncorrected for long 
periods. 

Sel f -assessment/ validation instruments 

Two written instruments are used by ACYF to evaluate crartees' 
compliance with prograr requirements: 

K --Sel ^assess-ent validation instrument fSAVI)--used to assess 
the^xtent of compliance with prograr component performance 
standards . 

--Administrative self* assessment validation mstrurnent--used 
to assess the extent of compl-iance with administrative 
requirements. 

As part of an effort to improve grantees' performance, in * 
1976 'jQD (now ACYF) issued a document entitled " Se 1 f-Assessmen t 
Validation Instrument 11 to be used by i&ad Start grantees and dele- 
gate agencies in conducting an annua 1 Assessment of their program 
components 7 SAVI contains question on each performance standard 
with accompanying guidance for assuring compliance .in the areas 
of education, health (medical, dental, and merftal) # nutrition, 
social services, and parent involvement. There are a total of 
162 performance standards for these conpcpnents. 

To evaluate grantees' compliance with program grants ^anaoe- 
ment and administrative requirements, ACYF has also de /eloped an 
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administrative SAVI. This instrument is to be used by grantees to 
assess their own compliance in the following areas: 

--Management system requirement s • 

— Personnel management system requirements. 

— Personnel policies and procedures requirements. 

— File and records system requirements, 

r 

— Financial Tanagement system, 
— Requirements for^ an annual financial audit, 
-■•■Insurance requirements. 
--Code of conduct , requi rement . 
--Free competition requi rerren*. 
"Procurement procedures requirements. 
— Nonexpendable personal property requirements. 
— Participant eligibility requirements. * 
--Enrollment and attendance requirements- 

\ 

The self -assessment/validation process 

# 

ACYF requires that every year each Head Start grantee, 'with 
involvement of all its delegate agencies, carry out a self--* 
assessment and submit to regional offices^ the composite SAVI based 
on the findings of all delegate agencies and the grantee. This 
should be done before an onsite review by a representative of the 
regional office, ordinarily the graatee's community representative. 

Every 3 years, teams with specialized subject area expertise 
visit the grantees for several days to conduct mdepth validation 
of SAVI previously prepared by the grant^s. Usually, these teams 
are contractor personnel although they are generally led by the 
regional community representatives. 

The total cost of mdepth validations has not been compiled? 
however? it appears to represent a substantial ACYF investment. , 
Validation teams are usually comprised of at least four persons 
including both ACYF and contractor personnel, but more than four 
persons are often used when larger grantees are being reviewed, 1 
Uach year about 400 validations are performed programwide. Ac- 
cording to a headquarters official, payments to regional contrac- 
tors alone for validation support and f ol lowup' wi 1 1 cost 4bout 

\ 




8 t ilLion xn fiscal year L980 or about 45 percenv of the $12.8 
TiLlion budgeted for training and technical assistance cqntracts 
for regional offices. / '+ 

The CT'Sults of the xndepJLh validation provide the basis for 
an a</reetnei\t between the regional offices art? grantees on actions 
the ^ftantees will take to br^ng iterrs fhto compliance. 

* 4 ( 

Regions also use the results to identify training and tech- 
nical assistance needed by the grantee^. Thus, the assessment of 
grantees " compliance ^lth, program performance standards and admin- 
istrative requirements through th$ SAVI and validation process is 
the principal way xn which nead Start programs are monitored, and 
needed corrective actions are identified. 

Program regu lation^speci f y that, if a grantee or delegate 
agency fails to comply with all program performance standards 
within 90 da^s of notification, ^or longer if circumstances warrant 
extra time, /the responsible HHS official is to oegm suspension 

termination proceedings or notify the grantee of Xhe intent tc 
ueny refunding. According £o the forrer Associate Director of tne 
nead Start Bureau, post defund'mg actions are based on fiscal mis- 
management oy grantees ^rather than on noncompliance with perform- 
ance star+dards unless the health, safety and welfare of the chil- 
dren 1 are threatened- he said , this is because sufficient funds are 
* not Available to bring grantees into compliance wi.th all program 
standards . 

Self-assessment, validation problems 

rthile grantee self-assessments and regional office validation 
of grantee performance nave undoubtedly improved grantees' opera- / 
tions, some problems remain which need to be addressed by nCYF. # 

Vs. Inconsistent use of SAVI 

y by regional offices „ 

* Tne se Lf-assessment ^a li<JatJions of grantee perj^/anc^are not 
made in the same way by each ACYF regional of f ice . * Consequently , 
there is 'too assurance that out- of- compliance conditions reported 
from Location to location represent the same deficiency. An ACYF 
contractor reported in 1979 that some regions view the program per- 
formance standards as maximum requirements and do not apply SAVI 
rigidly while other regions consider the standards to be minimum 
requirements and tend to be strict in their eoforcement. 1/ Thus, 
the reported out-of- compliance conditions will not be consistent 
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because there are widely varying interpretations of the level of 
performance called for by the standards. 

Consistency of mdepth SAVI validations requires that all 
regional office and contractor personnel participating m the va- 
lidation, interpret program regulations and requirerents uniformly. 
Presently there is no assurance of this consistency. 

Grantees we visited in Montana* Colorado, v ississippi, an1 
Ala-cama told us of their concern afco^t different interpretations 
that they had receive! from different regional office com^nity 
representatives. One regional director told us that so^j cot* unity 
representatives know the background of nhS regulations, tut 'are un~ 
certain about answering questions from grantees. It is especially 
important for community r epreser^^fc i ves to have a clear understand- 
ing of program requirements oecause they participate on validation 
tea-xs and serve as tea^ leaders. A headquarters of f ic la 1< 'to 1 i 
.that tea™ leaders are expected to profile expert assistance to the 
participating contractor personnel. 

1 

1 Our review of a schedule of contracts for training and tech- 
nical assistance for fiscal year 1979 showed that a total of 42 
contractor organizations *ere perforrmg mdepth validations and 
providing support in all 10 HHS regions and I1PD- An ! i.iS contrac- 
tor reported m 1979- that a na]o* variable among these contractors 
was the Tethod they used to prepare participating tear members. 
Several contractors used primarily the same professionals on all 
validation teams, sore contractors used only an information packet 
and training materials for their teokT members, and a few contrac- 
tors left orientation of the teams up to the ACYF tea- leade^. _! 

Because community representatives do not interpret program 
requirement sfcconsist entl y and because they leao validation teams 
which may be comprised of program and contractor personnel who 
lack -extensive knowledge of program requirements, thfere is no as- 
surance of consistency in determining out-of-compliance conditions 
which need correcting-' 

in our opinion this is a longstanding problem resulting from 
the failure toy AC\F to properly train its community representatives 
to ^Kierstand the meaning of program requirements. 

Training of communi ty represent^: i ves 
is essential 

# 

Community representatives must be adequately trained to carry 
out their program monitoring responsibilities ani adequately 
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interpret pr^urai r egulatior.s aru reu ui re r e^t s . ^ithouih sore rep- 
resentatives have attendei training cgutses, headquarters aru 
regional officials told as that AO- ioe\ not offer <a co-p reae^si -e 
training course *nch ^o«ij equip tne representatives f c perfor- « 
a irie ranje of uuties. Inese duties, in addition to rooitonng, 
include cut ar^ not limited to: 

r'-Assisting grantees to prepare grant applicatior packages. 

* 

--f rev 1 img technical assistance - < ~ 

--Interpret ir^ an 2 uefmir.g Federal policies a:*j guidelines. 

--oelping grantees to coordinate their activities wit v ether 
relateu programs. 

. "nr.a IjrZ-inu grantees' cudget proposals ar.u oetaileu * o r < 

nccoru^ng to officials, A Z YF -as recognizee fat trailing is 
oecessar 7 u^j ceg^n to take actio*". It conducts'; a training 

^ee.s asstess^e^t in I9>9, aru :n January 1980, req^esteo the 1 ~ ~ S 
Jontracts \anage ent Oi-ision to prepare a request, for proposal 
*or a contract to tram all nead Start co'tr^nitj representatives. 



An A . : r representative told -s o^ Septercer 9, 19SC, n^at 
a request for prcpcsal na i not cee r , ^s^e:, but trat Ad : r anu „ .LS 
appro^a^s *ere penomg an. that tne contract ^ojii ce f^r^ec after 
Septercer 3j, 1980. 

Frcole^s i der t i f leu, j^r inc the * 

sex f-assess.Tent validation proces s 

^ave reraineu uncorrected for long periods 

A.tnc.gn Aw.F is exper lenci no , proc s *it^ tne seif- 
assessment valuation syster, it has ceeo jsef to AC:F m iden- 
l4-f^!Xf the noncorpl lance status of its 
agenc les 

fc 

'no* AoYr J reporteu in a 1976 gou* staterent for nead 
start tnat ;a ta fro* a /ariety of sources indicated that rany pYo- 
jra.'S *ere c^rr^ntl^ o^t of corpl lance *ith prograr performance 
standards in one or rore prX^rar areas and noted that soTe programs 
vwouiJ neei linger than the estaolis^hei 90-day period to achieve- 
uornplianoe. >ol> further stated 'that, through a variety of efforts, 
it would wr/; to strengthen the ability of grantees to corpl 7 ^ith 
th£ stanjar is vy the end of fiscal ye&r 1977. 

Because no j/erall compilation of grantee corpiiance states 
is ma je Dy n^f, it is not possible to deternne the percentage 
of nea-: btart jran'tees out of coirp kiance^ijh each performance 
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Better a- ^rse rates of cc^plia^ce *ere repcrte : for ~ar / 
tt^er performance stardar'is. e Lirector of t~e >f f 1 ce *c f $er T -ce 
-e.i^r; Assess^em m t *- : s reoio^ told ,s t 0 a t what cfter ^arre-s 
vs toat the sa~e ite-£ are found 0 ^ t of cc~pl la^ce yearly- 

* 

/-e relieve that J. on 7 standi na 0 at- c f- co^dI iatce conditions 



are occrrioc 



least three re^scvs : 



* -So~e grantees lack the fjciis to correct o j t- c f- ccr-p 1 la-ce 
iters. 




--FoiloA^p ry regional personnel to help assure compliance 
* 1 3 1 na iequate - 

--At-Yf has not developed an adrmistrative rranual. which is 
nee led to help grantees understand proora^ requirements. 

Soire grantees lack funds to correct 
ut-of-compl lance item s 



r 



In rrany cases, the inability of a qrantee to cmply with pro- 
qrafr standards can be attributed to the lack of funds. V-e estimate 
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that lack of funds Csruld cause a pros le^ of compliance with at 
least 81 (or 50 percent) of the 162 standards. F^r example, these 
would include requirements for: 

--Safe and effective* heat mg systems, 

r 

--Fenced outdoor play areas. 

--Sufficient furniture, qajiprent, and material* 

--Soecial orovisions for handicaooed children. 

— Medical ana dental oxari^A* ions . 

. — Meals ~eetmg certain nutritional requirements. 

a 

The one region, Atlanta, wMch tabulates its grantees' ojvcf- 
compliance conditions, also octams estimates fror tne granteea of 
their additional funding needed to offset space, transportation, 
and other costs so tnat they co^ld achieve compl lance • The re* 
gional <sur,mary for March 1979 shwed that grantees m Mississippi 
would need about $4.4 million of additional funding. This is 
10.2 percent of the $42.7 total fiscal year 1979 funding for Miss- 
issippi. Alabama would need an additional $ 736,236 (about 5,25 per- 
cent) of its fiscal 1979 funding level of about $14 million. A 
1979 study of its grantees by t r he AC YF Kansas City Regional Office 
disclosed that a 15,4-percent supplement to regular funding would 
oe required if grantees m that region .were to continue their cur- 
rent enrollment levels and meet mandated performance standards. 

Although these are not Statistically valid estimates, they in- 
dicate that grantees might need between 5 and 15 percent additional 
funding to m£et program standards compliance requirements. When 
-these percentages are applied to the $69 1 million allocated to Head 
Start grantees in fiscal year 1980, the resultinc estimate of addi- 
tion*^ funds needed ranges from $34*6 million to $103.7 million to 
achieve full compliance with program standards. We relieve that 
much of the money would be a orte-time requirement cecause such cost 
as major facility maintenance (e.g., new roofing or plumbing) and 
bus purchases would not usually recur annually. Other costs/ such m 
as minor maintenance* medical and dental examinations/ and food 
are recurring. _ f 

The most recently revised SAV1 and the administrative SAVI now 
include, for the first time, an identification of reason for non- 
compl lance mclud ing : 

--Insufficient funding available. 

--Insufficient resources available in cormumty. 
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— Staff lac<s adequate skills Krcwl edge . 
--Insufficient staffing . 

--Inadequate parent involvement s jicccrt services. 

♦ 

--Inadequate recordkeeping • > 

*e oelieve that gathering tnis v *md of information sho^li 
improve the seif-assessrent and validation process because it *ill 
enacle ::ead Start officials to focus attention on t^e specific 
type of corrective action required . r.o*e*er, whenever msuff iciest 
funding is identified as the cause for noncompliance, t r e-^est i~ate~ 
f^nus required should ce calculated r. y tne grantee, verified r. : t^e 
coir unity representative, and* tac^lated by eac v ACYF reai: r al of- 
fice to help support funding requests and fu^o allocatiors to 
grantees. The re&a for ACYF to gather and analyze grantees' rest 
of services is furtrer -isc^ssed i*" crapter 4 on c*ge 39. 

* ■ % 
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is inadequate 

Followup c y regional personnel after procrar ~or.itcrmc/is 
completed is necessary to provide grartees *ith tecnnical assist- 
ance and to assLre tnat grantees nave t a < e n corrective actions. 
In our 1975 report, *e stated that follows not adequate cd- 

cause of li~ite£ staff. Followup is 1 1* inadequate * According 
to regional directors .the co™^ni t y representatives either do not 
nave ti*ne to follow up on grantee corrective actions or travel 
funcs > are not availacle to pay for the required trips. Cur an^Tj. ■ 
sis ox nead Start staffing disclosed that there is a q^estic 
*hetner staffing in regional .of f ices is adequate for ^andli-g all 
the responsibilities assigned, and it also disclosed that a short- 
age of travel funds has prevented co^r**nity representatives frc~ 
^akmg necessary trips to grantees, (See p. 81*; 

.art adrinistrative 



ranual is needed 

A nead Start adrrmistrat ive r^arual for use ry grantee a n i 
project directors and staff shpuld fce 7 issued ny ACYF « The usual 
method used by Head Start to help bring grantees into compliance 
with prograx performance standards is by providing therr training 
and technical assistance, either by contractors or by regional 
office personnel, ^owever , according to ACYF officials, thy 
training has to be repeated frequently because of a high turnover 
rate a~ong project directors and staff results in a continuous . 
derrand for training. ^We believe that an adrinistrative ranual 
containing models of Acceptable grantee records and procedures 
would be a less costly alternative to some training. 
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In Le ee~£,er 19 79, AC'ir ^ss^e i to all e ji I Start grantees a-" J! 
delegate agencies ar jpdated compilation cf all applicacle <ea i 
Start policies and regulations. So^etres ACY^ -.as issued g ^ i i a r' c 
or ho* to carry o^t tnese reg^i re~eo 1 s at t-e project le-e. . Fc z 
exa~rle, ir fiscal ; ear 1979, a set of eignt ~ar-als iss.e: 
covering t^e ~a : os t rea~ 1 r g of haniicapped s^ildren. I" .*ea ; Start 
programs, -ai^strea-i-g is defined as the integration of ^ d- 
1 capped and nonnar.dicappe : cnildren r/ k ^ sa~e classrocr" . ' T^e 
•"an ^a Is include sections " "o* to plan, how to wo r < *'itY parents, 



* o * to ^ocate sccia^ ser^ces, an 



-er- 



As 



a-ctrer e v ape 1 e , ir 193C t*c re* handccc<s *ere issued on pare- e 

* ol -'e-er.t^ir. t re -ead Start prcgrar a~d o^ cro^di^g social serv- 
ices, These- co /ered s e cr s.c^ects as no* to write involvement and 



s::.a; ser ^ce n * a - s , 



vet c-treac^ a-^ enrollment , an 1 



no* to estaclisr and ~amta*n rec?r ;s £f parent 1^ ■ o I - T e~ent and 
sceia I ser noes * 

c*e v er, there are several ad^*^ istrat 1 ,e areas *nere 11 v c * 
te" g^- ^a- ce " is not :ee" ^ss-ei c y AC;F ^eadg^arters for .se 
grantees , aoc reraise ^an^ grantees zz not -^o* -0* t z nerfcr™ 
certain a^~*nistratL*e tas^s, re*, "a. ee c-t of :r":.:^ r :e 
t - e s e areas, o ^ t net *' * z * r z* t z correct re p r z r * e~ s . n a ~ a n n* 
aecentanle to A^.F. 



tcr exa~p*e, * s 

- ■ 



roor :e:::veep:' 
tea~ s and c* ir nece" de^ t a^Htcrs l^rmg 
ar £ re cores * ^ . _ ^ ~-,st :e ""a* n tame; 



ft en c * ted r, validation 
"~ e ^ r re .ne^s. T^ere are 
rar tees , s-r as records 



1 f 1 cat lZZ , 



- -1 



at ter na- ce 

ns , parent r: c . 1 : y co-^or-v, ^ar,:. cap c ia,gnoses , a 

reecrds reo^irei for f * sea ^ accc^ntaci .itj 
Start s o c ye. d p^cLns*" rasic r ^ ■ - *- e £ 



- r- g * 
t n e needs 
ton-g. An 



✓ t v ers, as 
><e ne- 



^ ^ : 1 - g e v 3~p~es '^o^e^s- **"ic- *c-*o ce s 



A '^ui:e*6 r4 :s tor recoro^^^o- 
ffioient - 



jlS to ce rasel 
fe croaker ^o^*-n: 
an . t^eir fa^x^jLee 



: -^eet 

st grantees a no t nose responsible for progra- ~z-i- 
er e^rtbple of needed "^o* to" guidance is tnat AC;F 

r Ei— options 
' t needs cf 



poll o > requires t^at "re -esig- a r ~ z selection of p : 



a- assess^e-t of t^e 



neve 1 oo^e 



- 1 



as *e^jL as the needs or t^e c^rre^t er.rcees 
-:Ae;er , o ^1 dance r as not been iss^ei o r -o* 



■ e n t these needs assessments 



In its 1979 repor< 



o- ,ead £t< 



ciran tees , a* 



stresse 



■ at , j.^ 



^an 



cr cc -re~er t nrocei^res *ere often ur * r 



of tre "^io^*e s^e i a* 



r.viF cor tractor 
. ler grantees, 



ano cortro.s *ere 



i e x 1 s t e r 



also roted t r ah a "^ouel she. 



re de/elone 



fcr ti~e an i a 1 1 en jar ce reporting systems ar 1 that ~odei 
she . I 1 Le it ten * w ich can ser - e as a. reference i 



t 



r.ei contract 9^ 
ie for granteesX. 



a firschner Asseciates, INC., ? r.arcul ^anagerent Aralysis Peport / 
L-epart-^ert of health, Location, an i . Welfare, v ay 1979, p^es*57 
and 58. 
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entering into contractual arrangements. I *re list of topics 
*hich ccul:^ce v^'erei m Lrocei^nl 7 ^ 1 jar re *s e*tersive. 

So~e ^rcjr.tees *,a *'e ^e*e±zpel ar : joc„re- te - tneir pr v ce^res 
to satisfy r nee is ; nc*ever, others rave not. : est r zi t v e 

grantees *e //sxte; tcld -s tnat an au~*nistrative .an^a 1 *c - I : 
ne r.e.pf-i t ^ t^er . AC VF w efeiq^arters and regional officials *jaree 

Taere are several potential benefits * n 1 c r *o-l. res-it frc- 
iss-ance c f a ur xnist rat 1 ve z r procei.*ra A g - fc -ar.ee r ~c*els' 1: 
in tees ir.g : 



--^e^cr^ t r e cost 0: recet-ti*e ".r^^^: a^o te 
assistance . 




— :-pr - 
ter s , 



' e g 1 : 



ccal j 



:ra r t 



9 t v e estac 



"aoace^e r 



centre. s.s*-£~ 



2 as 



er :e 



crar.tee ~ar 



;e~e v 



consistent un jer s tar a 1 nc of orogra^ reg^irerents 



--Strer gt" enmg program ronitonng 0/ r e * p 1 r. g to assure 



1 

-->proar.g operational efficiency, rea^c^g f Titration , and 
irprcvir.9 -oraie et a.l levels oeca.se of "^t^a* oepenieoce 
on ^nif or- guidance. 



The potential benefits ojf issuing procedural guidance are 
jreat, and m our opinion tms effort shoula not oe costly. Lurirg 
our review, we found several manuals coocerning various areas of 
administration whicA had been prepared cy contractors for individ- 
ual A^YF regional offices. For exanpie, one ranual included seci 
t\ons on ~anageirent by objectives, internal control, and fiscal 
procedures *hile another covered prograr options, personnel poli- 
cies, and procedures and communications. The ^ost comprehensive 
ranual we found was prepared in hHS 1 Region a (Seattle) at jCD ex- 
pense in 1973. Among other subjects, this ranual included sections 
on recordkeeping and needs assessments. We Delieve that b> gather- 
ing information from the contents of these manuals ACYF */ould te 
oe able to issue jpdated procedural guidance at a riniT<ucn cost. 



1/ItJid., pajes 131 to 133. 
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*e zo' not believe t rat -eai S*?ar\ s v c.l i attempt tc precise!/ 
iefi-e pro ce i.ral requirements for grantees re:a.se so~e have 
already established systems and procedures a^3*;jate for their 



needfe ^ich S"C^1 



iel ieve , ^ o*/e ver , trat Start c^r e ^ e f i 1 



•c -r.tar 1 1 it y reo iire^e^ts. We d' 



' ie 1 s or general o^iid' oe *hie v h can ce „ s e i ny grantees 



nrr ^a 
1 



a ^ i its 



[ eao Start crra^tees 



i ^ oejre " oe n 1 



formal ""^r,cri r/ : syste* is cr prise i of a^njal 
ts of ead Start grantees. r> 
i late ati are 



equent ly, aJ.it 




reports are :e:e:^: -ate an are ^ o-t processed t-y a ^ : r regiona. 
offices m a timely ~anner. S 7 j 1 d a p c e for auditors ^ ce s tcx 
require jx-.z - g ;es t t^e preparation of r^la^ce sheets and does 00 1 
reco r e o j 



- o s t detai * ic. t-e St ate~ent of Pe /en ^es , S"> 



r.e r .ses a r ^. 



ancjes 



.a balance* 



:e prescnned statement for- 



at provides for or 1 y a f e* descnpt:*e expense categories and t^ 



rate 



v 1 



expense categories, * ' 



d'er ite~s 



e <pe" se . ^ ese prcc*e~s impede t ' e effective administration cf 

r a " t s . I 0 a 0 , so-e a - d 1 1 *or< req-ired c < ~ S o/erlaps 

*or< cerfcr~ed r\ n 3 ~ c ^ : t c r 1 n c tea-*s. 



re "era. re:, 
nroora- co , < 



s reo 1 re 



at a ^ a n n a . a^^i 



?ao 



nor 0 ^ 0 7 e t period of eao v -ead Start 

i d e oy a " independent auditor 



--T* e a:et^/' s financial statements are accurate 



alge^oy is 0 o~ p \ / 1 ' 
the 3 r a r t • 



; 1 1 1 c r s 0 : 



-r ocrocr iate 



inane 1 a ; a" 4 administrative procedures and 
octroi's ,c a v e h>ee" installed and a re* ope rat 1 no effectively, 



".st of t^ese audits are ~aoe a^d reports prepare^ <* j private 
ertified p^rlio accojntarts, an \ they represent t K e only mierend- 



o n 1 tori' 



f grantees' f 1 sea I opera 1 1 ens , 



*e .1 ] ^ot e/al^ate trie audit process, tne quality of a-dit 
^or<, or folic*r-p efforts* u o */e ver , *e discussed tnese audits 



t ri nea , quarters and reii r " al ;teai Start crooj 



ara^e~e f 



grants -jtr.age-^rt officials. *e -jlso reviewed ^ co^s^lta^t 1 s 13?9 
report o" nead Start -nanaqe^ent and ct^er raterials indi-atira 
trat rerajse of several ppolr ier s t v e /alje of thes^ ajdit reports 
to .e^ : Start arr: /uS urants ^anaqe^ent personnel is dTi^nishe 1 • 1 



} loi'f. , p^cfes 1 14 to i 



7 
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- HHS regional offices often receive reports £rom independent 
auditors late, and after they are received, they are often not 
reviewed by HHS regional auditors and OhDS grants management 
personnel in a tirely manner. 

Although prograr regulations require that these reports be 
subntted by the auditors within 4 -onths after the prior budget 
period, they are often not submitted on tire. In 1979, an "HS 
contractor found that 58 percent of the reports were late and that 
the late reports m its sample were an average of 77 days over- 
due. 1/ In 1980 the Surveys and Investigations Staff, House Co*-- 
-ittee on Appropriations, reported that 16 of the 35 (46 percentj 
audit reports on ^ad Start grantees ^hich they e^-ir.ei were not 
issued within the required 4 ronths. 2/ 

* Independent auditors are required to sib- it copies of their 
reports to the grantee, the regional d::S audit agency, ani the Z-LS 
regional or headquarters grants -anage^ent office. H U .S auditors 
review tne reports, record findings, and notify grantees of tM 
responses required fro* tne- in order to resolve t^e fi^di^gs, 
Grants ranagenent offices are responsible for following -*c on 
responfees fro~ grantees * 

According to regional grants ranagerent officers fc *e inter* 
viewed, there are often substantial delays m fccth the regional 
audits and grants ranagenent offices ceca-se insufficient person- 
nel are available to process tne reports in a ti^eiy ^anner . For 
exarple, one regional grants ranagerent Officer told us that the 
HHS aflfr^- agency m that region had a 1-year backlog of audit re- 
ports^fnd that, once the reports reached his office, anotner 6 
-onths was usually required for processing. In another region the 
grants officer was working to clear a bat og of over 100 reports. 

Late receipt of laudit reports fro* independent auditors and ( 
processing delays in HHS audit and grants management offices cause 
sorre loss^of fiscal control over grantees. One important use of 
these reports is to verify the amount of funis not used by the 
grantee, if any, which result's in a reduction of succeeding grants. 
Another use is to identify any grantee's expenditures that an audi- 
tor recorrends oe disallowed and which, if sustained by further 
review, causes an adjustment to the succeeding grant. While these 
ad]ustrents can be made in the future, better fiscal control is 



1 'Ibid . , page 117. 

2/ Report to the House Committee on Appropriations by the Surveys 
and Investigations Staff of the Departments of Labor? Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and related agencies, the House Appro- 
pr;ations<ommttee, Head Start Program Funding and Administra - 
tion, February 1980/ page 35. * 
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exerciser *nen they are 'ci.e in a ti~ely rar.ner. When allays are 
experienced, a grantee "ay na/e gone tnrouur one grant ref'unima 
^ycle aid ce well intb a s^isequent ref^n.ing period before adjust- 
ments cire ~a de . 

^l^hcugh AJYF regional prograr directors ano # grants "lanaserent 
officers agreed tnat the auuit .reports ^ere valuable for fiscal 
control, there was a lack of concurrence a~ong grarts* off icers 



img repor* 



q -a 1 1 1 y , 



Start < 
sat .sf actor 
cert i fie i p 
cocr . 



Accoroir.g to the grants officer 



nead 



argest region, the a-dit report j-alit, has oeen generally 



a: 



tr.er r e c i < 



-iic 



: ..ntant , ref erreu 



;ra r 



s officer , also a 



A s^ortco-irg of aulit reports for tne grantees * p e visited is 
t~e expense categories in t^e audited statement of revere, 



t^a* 

expenses, and fund ca lances ao not ^s^aJ 
tai*. Trat is, larue amounts of cost a: 
' contract -*a* e* oense categories. Z 



-e ^se tor reporting s - ch 
t*es, ar ; transformation. 



. 1 y contain sufficient de- 
e reported *n tre "ot v er " 
v ese categories appear to 
/f e/pense as rents, uti^i- 



,e 1 ie /e t v at tn^s laci 



ue tai 



.cc-rr^n g -eca.se tne : .5 au^it ~ ui ie for -ea: Start suggests 



lUitors f^lo* 



i s 
."at 



•escr iceu repcr 



. x ch includes t~e 



otner" anu " cent ra ct -al " gxper.se categories msteaci of -ere de- 
scriptive categories . 



. a r t e r 



s: at -s recor ts 



irecare; 



;rantee-s «rno 



s *c~itte . 



.es als; 



x t 



ntam i ,e r tlf jication 



nal ^rarts ~anage~ent of 

of tne categories of^j^Ases. Therefore, 



^ge^e^t and p ro^ra- 



per son ne 1 do not receive 



a a l e o mtorraticn fro^ grantees to p 



tner 



v 



lcientl y 



"onitor crant- 



ees e pen Jit -.res i: 
j ran tees " ap-j 1 icati' 



^ sa~e le/el of detail as sho*n :n the 



for 



f if 



in 
.■a 



-*epen ie 
c e 1 i e "v 

0 jl u 1 e a 
r egl o^ a 
ncerne 1 
a ^ e to 



: events crecare 



- nc 1 j de ca lance 



eets. 



Ait* 



f i 



ar.tee' s 

nanc ia . 
1 mors. 



rer sn:rtcc-mg of t^e financial 
nt 'iuijLtors is tnat s z>~ e do not 

e t" is is cecause i>'S guidance f^r auditors aoes n^ _ 

ralanoe sneet as a requirement or a suggested e<hicit. 
1 jrants -a.nageoent officer tol-u as he is particularly 
aLout tns because, */itho-t a oalar.ee sheet, n^S is 
ieter-me the grantees' liability states at /earer^K. 
i jl ance sr.ee t tney are also ^naol e to determine tre 
_ isri -a lance , fixe., asset states, and utner important 
information at yearend as verifier ry the independent 



this results in so^e 1 jss 



f isca 1 control 



\e F * "Ouiielmes for Financial an i L':rpl^nce AuJits of Fe j- 
erall 7 Assisted Prvgrans" /.ere publisher m Feoruar^ I960. rnese 
g-i serines/ ie;$r.pe3 t>y 3A, f the ,ffue of "^anagerent an s Budget 

and the Interqovernnenta 1 Au ] 1 1 For are intend* \ t** renlac* 




indiv i uual prograr auiit guidelines previously used. The new guide- 
lines inci ide exanples of improved financial statements including 
uUnce sheet* and a fore comprehensive creakout of administration 
and general expense aril* when used by independent auditors, they 
shouli result in improved financial' statements xn the audit reports 
for -any neaa Start grantees- however, the new guidelines are pre- 
scribed fjt auiits of btate and local governrental organizations 
which are grantees f jr about one* third of all ueai Start projects, 
jnd the guidelines do not apply to the nonprofit community action 
^agen^ies which sponsor about t*o-thirJs of all dead Start projects. 

because the r ie* auiit guidelines containing suggestions for 
ppro/e j financial statements jo not apply to many head Start 
jrantees am ^ecauee the 19 77 He a 1 Start Add it Cui ie does rot re- 
quire calance sheets or an annual operating statement showing" s- f- 
ficient expense retail to meet the neeos of jttl>S regional grants 
~anage~ent offices, *e belikve that AC i F should issue additiorai 
^Hanoe to m-i^penient aulitors of the ,iend Start prcgra~. This 
g-iian~e snoull require trat jalance sheets ce mcluiel in all 
lit reports a/* i tnat trie expense categories te expander to i n- 
uue il. ^ci^jf Cdtejories of e/per.ses incurred cy nea.3 St<irt 
, e c t s . 

Tv*o jther proclems *ith aj-ut reports notea oy an L;:S contrac- 
tor m a 197^ study of 24 nead Start gwrr*«w?s are that: 

— Ine r^g^irei auditor's certification on the final quarterly 
report of expenditures vy the grantee *as not included m 
IS of the audit reports submitted. 

--^xit mt^ryiews, as required oy l\HS, were not conducted or 
reporter in 18 of the audits e/armei- Lxit conferences 
help to insure the accuracy and completeness of the fa^ts 
presented and the conclusions reached . 

A final pronler, identified by regional directors, staff, and 
-jr mts ~anajenent personnel, is that independent auditors should not 
ne require t to renew and report on grantees' compliance with per- 
tinent legal and regulatory requirements. Thi^ is because the corr- 
pliance portion of the audit largely duplicates work done by com- 
r unity representatives and validation teams when visiting grantees, 
an j te^ause independent auditors are not generally as familiar with 
program i equ i rerrent s as the \uiS regional office program personnel. 

'i'iS auiit guidelines set forth procedures for the auditor to 
use m e/aluating grantee compliance with program regulations in 
se/erui areas including: - 

/ 

--Property Management, 
*■ -I'erborme'l management . 




— Facility standards. 

--Health records, 

— Participant eligibility. 

*These are, the subjects covered by program personnel using 
either, 3A VI or administrative SAVI . (See p. 54.) With the formal 
lbsuance of the administrative SAVI, we believe Head^ Start should 
e/liminate administrative compliance reviews by independent auditors 
dxcept where noncompliance would have a material effect on the 
financial statements. For example, participant eligibility should 
foe checked *by independent auditors because the program might be 
/serving some ineligible persons and some costs might be disallowed. 
[ However, health records need not be checked by independent audit- 
Vors. This function is more appropriate for program personnel. 
Implication of compliance testing results in unnecessary audit 
costs. We estimate that independent audits cost about $3.5 million 
annually. Elimination of unnecessary audit coverage should help 
reduce audit costs. 4 

Independent auditors who are unfamiliar with the program's 
administrative requirements also create an additional workload 
for hnS regional offices. 

When auditors report, that a grantee has not properly conformed 
to program administrative requirements, the noncompliance item(s) 
is entered into a computerized system for followup by the regional 
grants management office, and a monthly status report is prepared 
in Washington, D. C . , for distribution to ACYF regional offices. 
According to some regional^gran'ts management officers, many of the 
items entered into this system for followup are too small to be 
significant or they are incorrect duetto the auditor's misunder- 
standing of program requirements. For example, a common audit 
finding is that the grantee exceeded its annual budget. However, 
according to a grants officer, this may be incorrect because, in 
certain circumstances, the grantee is given flexibility to change 
its annual budget because of approved changes in the budget for 
certain items. Another commpn finding is "insufficient inkmd 
contribution. 11 According ^o the grafts officer, this finding is 
sometimes incorrectly reported by the auditor because of his or 
her inexperience. To correct this problem, "one region attempted 
to set up training sessions for its outside auditors, but was 
unsuccessful because the auditors d*d not want to incur the ex- 
pense of attending training sessions. 

Program performance indicators 

The third formal monitoring system consists of a set of per- 
formance indicators for measuring key dimensions of service quality 
and pffegram performance. The indicators are results-oriented in 
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latere an I can include prograr services ar i activities an 3, in ) 
sore instances, actual progra- jrm^ctsA ^f the 16 iniicatcrs, ' 
0 focus or* the health area; 2 eacn or e^cation, hundicappeu 1- 
iren, and parent involvement; 1 eaci on nut r i t ion , social services 
and cultural responsiveness; and the last indicator, on parent 
iip<iLts and satisfaction, is being ievelcpel. The primary source 
of iata for constructing the performance indicators is the Prcira' 
lnfor r at. on Report prepared by grantee ar. 1 ael-egate agencies a^ ; 
verified ry ar t contractor* ACYfr src-1 1 cegi^ us l ng regional 
-ffi^e coiruniity representatives, instead of the contractor, for 
iata validation to ennance the qui lit,, of t-e indicators and re I«; 
the cost >f contractor services. — 

^e ve 1 op^ent of t ~e progra ~ performance *n ixcator sysce r re:r 
, r. fc ^7i tne request of toe Secretary - £ S, t*f> f.rst f„II 

v e i r report ^as issue I oy ACxF in rerr^ary *380 c: 'erj.no rrogr-i* 
res-Its for the fail 1978-79 pro zr$~ ^ear . 1 

St a r t ^erf'r^^ce i.^ uca-irs ar^ i- t e*" ne t r rer rese r t 
4b-^.'-s -f p r - ;r: *~ cerf-r~a ce i:e A srer.K ^ terest t 

; - i a', y* d*ers in pro-nra -an^iors. -.JTr ejects t*-* h:at ,rs t~ 
:e ^s-if^l for .robS-pr^jra^ :oTir:s? ^5 an: to ser ve jls : ; i t I / s t s 
for progra* i~proverent. 

In f orTat xon ior construction ^ f tne r*'; -dt r rs is derate * fro 
one fo/;^//inj sources ; 

— I he ^eau Start Prograr Information Peport - is corplete 1 N 
semiannually by each heal Start grantee an, delegate agency 
It is -sel ior reporting characteristics of tire prcgra~, 
stiff, and cnil irenr fun;s receive'- avi cos*s incurred; er- 
roll^ent iata; md proorar corponer.t*oper at mg statistics* 
This report is the source of 12 performance mlicators in- 
-ludina (> on health and 1 each on education, nutrition, 
social services, parent m/clve~ent, cultural responsive- 
ness, an 3 prograr costs. 

--The Annual la p dnapped Survey - provnes mf^r^atbon on 
nan Jicappe 1 children enrolled m Head Start and on services 
oro/i ie i to then. It is the source of indicators. 

--o iassro or ;c ser vat ions - dunna the second half of the pro- 
iran year, trained observers visit a sarple of classrooms 
* at grantees scheduled for indepth validations* Osmc a 

- l iec*l ist they observe teacher behaviors, classroom activi- 
ties, an i resources. This checklist i£ the source of i ri- 
fe rrat ion for one mdieat <r . 

In addition, an interview instrument tc» te used as a tasis for an 
mdi-a^or - ► f l^piot on parents and satisfaction is under devel^p- 
nent by Ac i h . 



Program perf enhance indlcTWors are Quantitative in contrast 
to SAVI results (see p. ,54) which are^qua I itat 1 ve . For exarple, 
jr.e indicator shows the numbers and percent of Mead Start chil-ire r 
-who have received co^pletfc A denta 1* examinations- SAVI does not re- 
juest quantitative data but asks: ''Are the following basic dental / 
care services obtained or arranged for? ,r 

p --Dent^t— ^a^i nation : 

--Restoration of decay-ej jSrx^ary and permanent teet^. 

'--Pulp therapy £^r'prinary and permanent teeth 



■ --Extraction of* nonrfcstc rable teeth. 

• • . 2 

Thus, tne quantitative performance indicators and the q^alita- 
* : /e SA.l resets are complementary and, used together, they snouli 
prove ^Ivi;.;^ ir*» evaluating? t^e effectiveness of individual '-ea^ 
Gt art r r ejects . 

The first f J l-/e^r performance indicator report ccenr.g the 
^978-79 j :' jrui* year *a$ issued in Feoruajry 1980- Included in this 
report were responses fro r ~ c^er 95 percent of all v ead Start grant- 
ees- Res ,*its 'were uspl^ei for indwi<5uad indicators within eac v 1 
progra" cTj-oneit ( £ -g . , health and education) an 1 each region 
whic^ fdiiUtdtes ^->nparison- f;r example, the percent of head 
Start children who receive 1 required medical screenings ranged fro^ 
a low of percent in F/gi<2n IX to a high of 90 percent in ?egior 
II, nn { tre percent of families recewmg so.cial ser zic^^f ro* 
-.ejt: Sr.art ra r ;e i £ro- 29 oerce^t m I V< P" t<5 7*1 percenrn Pegio- 

k^\: re ^ v^r lzns' that these" regiopa Ustatistics nee 1 further 
-i nifty si6 an i* expl anat ion . In April 1980, a Teeting of healquarters 
*n*i reu^nal personnel //as held in T *£shmaton, l^C, to discuss 
estah,Lis v i r i nvr f yia _e targets. *'er f or^an^e l&Jicator p<fzk^nes , 

I -hri pe r f or~ance profiles of eac^ grantee witbin the r^nicn, 
wo**** ^rcwi,e? to regional »of f^e ^pgfrson»iel . Pe^i^nal offices *iLl 
l'» allitioril *'or^ to explairfl^ho -var lat ions , in performance mdica- 
^ ^rs 'a* ion j' K""> n tees i r . their r^ions. AC\F plans that regional 
-or unity representatives ^ 1 1 L participate in establishing perforT- 
rir >'is 3 Jevelopina action plans identifying the activities 
Aiil >e undertaken Ky loce^l pfoorars*>o improve their perform- 




e . * 
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Ae relie/e that the performance in Heater initiative has th<* 
p«j^ential f jx provi ling program manaqerent with valuable informa- 
tion abom the p^ r f orm^inuo of individual irant^es an I A.- vi rental 
offices*, k u* the effort is in its oarl^y stages, and '1a v a are not 
y»t a^aiiatle to use m evaluatm: the results np n orn^nr ma 
jr*intees *i*h t sysfeti. 



-.^:r est. incites t y a t ire fiscal ^ear 1981 :^st 7 f t h e pei^&r'- 
a r :e i-^catcr . r :uau^ tcta.^ct 339 1 , COO, /f. t v is t c t a . 



$ j 3 ^ , l . 0 ( or 35 percent) is oe\ng pal s *iz a contractor for co'-pil- 
1 .g , lazing, .inf^r.i, <i r J rep^rt^nc^ trcgra- mfor~atior report 
iata . Toe r\CYr progrc^ analyst 1 "* charge of the performance i^*ica- 
oor effort e>,jr laired to us that the ccr 4 tract~r /.as used irstea : of 
-.J\r regio^aL :f f ice personnel for re/ie*mg an^ verifying iat^ 
orogra- lr f >r^at*o^ reports to i rr pro e toe a:ourdcy^ r, l 000s i-stenc,. 
vf the :atdi oase for the full-year performance 1 r/^i ^tors . T^ e 
ana*jSt S'ii ; toat pre-u-s e:i*::r. g of t"is oat a cy regional 00 w - 
unit, representatives ^a I reer. 1- consistent . 



V 



-Jitter j.i.xf le: f ^ ■■ ---------- . ~ ^< ■ 



a- :Ie 1 oe of a oo r ,t ract 0 r rave facilitate: preparation 

:> f ore f^i-y^ar report *e oe 1 ievt : r at AC i r* s^o-li o^j <e p la r s for 
»r 3 1 " 1 o - jlo 1 ^sirg regioral office ::o' ^01 ty representat 1 es to re- 
* le* a" er 1 f j t r e pr cgr*~ information report 1 r the f-,t^r^. 
" u r . j. - j representatives sire rea^irel t c oa^e close contact ^iv 
r r c : e c t s .ssi? r e« 1 - t^e~ ri, once trainee m r o^/ to v^-ernreo 

"e r rogra~ 1 ^ f o r a t . 0 -* report/ f e ; s r :.. ^ 
n r a contractor tc e T .al^ate t-e acc-rac* cf ~cst 
~_f i r e ^ j. t ji reporter £ 7 t v e 3ra r tees for ./c"' are resp; r 3 ir le < 

Because . 0, ^rit^ representatives are a ~ c ^ g t^e prmary users cf 
tre f -r f , r~<-ir ce mutators, largely rased 0- data t a<e o f r 'o t 
p r ^ ; r a " for"" a tier reports, they na;e a ^esteo interest 1 *~ assjr- 
fc o7 t ~ e -i^-^r^c^ of information oemg -sea tc compile t v e *t:*ca- 
oors. . n e .S regional off.ee ^ncr. ras siread> developed a c % "~- 
p-ter~zeo ~<inage~ert 1 r; format ?cr. syste~ f see p. 5" j .ses its cc~- 
~ „n x t y representatives for ente r 1 no all data rt: its syste r ~. 
HJfs *n-l,*;es jata extracted fro- the croara~ nf cr-aticr reoort . 

se of properly trained co" r jraty representatives to validate 
iaia r^p^rte : cy grantees hef ore entering it into t°e performance 
miiidi'iOF S/Ste~ snoil^ enhance the q^lity of the f indicators ar. t ; 
re hc> toe cost of compilation trro^gn eliminating s~~e ^^^ee :eo 
c;r tract r services. 

* ' ' - ^> 

" Th.e three for*ral grantee -onitormg systers provide a struc- 
ture l-ar. : -orprenens 1 ve review of progra- ano financial activities. 
\iiiti nal s-r^tiny of grantees' operations is accomplished less 
f'^r^jijLJL/^/i ■ 

>\±* me visits t\ grantpes v.ny ^ .WwRity representatives ar r 4 j 
specialists, such handle^ ~»r parent involvement spe- 
cialists throu^hoijt the year. * . 

--Regional office revi^^s ~> f grantees' fur^jjina applications, 
pr ]r<i r i^rf^uves, and plans. 

--Re 5 lorjjp 1 jr^nts nr^n'iae^e'iit reviews of grantees' quarterly 
T mane 1^1 sta*u« reports. 
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--Regional gratis "aoa^e^er.t re/ie*s ^ f selected or^ r *ees' 
fiscal oroceJ ^res * 

--Feedback t*> regional offices tr^r.i^c ani tecrifcica: 
assistance contractors who visit grantees- ^ 

--Special rjrc©se cont ractolrs 1 st^-hes of arartees. 

-oncl us ions 

AC YE r .as three formal systems and several less formal processes 
f >r nonitoring the prWgra.-* , ai T inistrat we, and fiscal performance 
of iTs grantees - 7" e fcr-al "CMtoriiq systems need i~prcve~e n t to 
pra* f i ;e A*/:F * 1 1 o reasonable cfssarar.ee that '^ead Start grartees are^ 
o^watmg i ^ ac zzr ; aoce ^i; v presence"! performance s f a o d a r d£ ano 
F<><eral oraot nrov;s;crs. ■ / 



:at ions 



Secretary of ,oS 

<, - ♦ ^ 

a e r e c c *7 e "* i t *■* a t t ^ e Secretary direct t ^ e Commissioner of 

A.: : to t a e tre following steps, to i ~ c r c »' e tp e *t v r e e fcr^ ~cr, i - 
t \ r m - ? s yste~ & : 

— ;i^a fe t rai r i"^ pla^oeo for corr u r i ty representati /es 
V t"- see t"at it is lesigned to produce consistency i ~ inter- 

o r o t 1 10 c n r o "j r ^ requirements a d o n t e e ^ or* 1 1 o r 1 *** ^ ■ 

--,eter~me what , if any, adi 1 tiona 1 funding is ^ e e 1 e 3 ? y 
or sotee's to or log t^eir programs into fall corpliarce w 1 1 »* 
performance Stan ; a r d s and ad~'ioistrat 1 f e reg ui re"^ rV s - 

--Assure t-at adeo^ate- resources j ~aie a/aila^le to regional 
* offices so fat f-llo*^p of -onitorir.g efforts car ^ 

a 0" : eve 3 . 

--*3SJte i ~ a o , a 1 to granto*$ v ucl mg -dels of administra- 
tive for~"s, records, an^i pr^edures. 

--Work #rith regional office auditors and OHOS grants manage- 
-ent officers to improve the timeliness and -expedite the 
regional offices' review of -independent auditors' reports. 

--hork with the HHS Auiit_ Agency on AeveJLopjJig anJ l^sjxn^. 
~ Vl litional guidance to independent auditors requiring the 

sub" 1 lesion of balance sheets an 3 operating statements show- 
ing nore detail on expenses* 
> * 

--WorX vith the f'RS Audit Agency and the "AIDS Grants an I Con- 
4 . * tracts "ana^ement Division t»o r e 1 1 - ina t e the requirements * 
for independent Jifudit w:>rk which duplicates functions per- 
f-jr^ed by ACYF monitoring tears. 

J 72 



--'Jirect regional office co--.i-.ity re\orese- -at 1 -es * - 

validate grantees' progra- mfcr-atkor. reports cef^r* en- 
tering the aata into the perforative i-ixcator syster. 

STAFFING L EVELS FUNDS FjS AD VIM STRA TI »'£ ■ . 

SL'PPJRTnAVE NOT KEPT PACE W TT.-l I\'CR F ASF- 

RLSP jS'SIBlLITILS ~ 

— ■ 

Si-ce the earl/ 1970s, heat! Start prosr*- responsici . l* les 



increased, z. 
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salaries a: 
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eai Stctrt ; however, effecti/e crc^r^ 
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level 
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c^t staffing levels have " not <ept pace 
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^ m 

'--_Llll : development A j ssociate Training program This *a: 
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It^has assessed ani certified -gre than 6,000 ^rsor^s since 
*9 2 ani -ad about 8,000 nead St'art staff -e-hers m ^ 1 s i 
fevel^opr-ent associate type training as of April 1980.* 

- -lead Start S upplerrent ary Trainirq program * This enarles 

b0 SiLf taf and Heai start parents to receive education an 3 
tr^j*ng at the high school, college, ani graduate levels 
in a variety of ^educational institutions -countrywide . 

Suc»$quently, several ot,her rajor activities were started, 'm-Lilim 
the following: _ 



-Prourar performance standards and SAVI, which were i^-ple- 
-tented in July 1975. This process requires annual self- 
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delegate agencies, and it requires annual reviews ;.y hiiS 
regional community representatives of these local assess- 
renE^R, Also, once every 3 years a comprehensive onsite 
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7ne Associate Li rector , neao Start B ^rea ^, respcnoeo on Ferr^- 
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jinal/sis of tie current staffing c^paci 1 1 ty for the ass l one i respon- 
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list of staff positions tnat included 7 existing staff vacancies 
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'ea: Start Jivis*cr. chiefs for 4 0 additional ne« 



positions as follows 
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^/elo|/%ent Wdnriiro revision, 
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/ posi t ions 
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f f ice r: f tre Associate director 
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Our analysis disclosed that at t||e end of fiscal year 1979, 
the 10 regional o'f f 1 ce .AC 1 *? staffs had a total of 220 permanent 
full-tine positions^ of which 139 were Head Start positions. Also, 
of the recorr ended 5*0 xegional specialist positions, our analysis 
showed that there ^ere 31 specialist positions, and that 9 regional 
offices did not have a Health Specialist, and 9 regional offices . 
did not have a Social Services/ Outreach Specialist. We also found 
that nost regional offices supplemented their permanent staffs with 
ffart-time employees—a total of 48. One regional office, with a 
very large Head Start workload, ^ade extensive us£ of part-ti^e 
enplo^ees, by staffing 20 of 39 positions with permanent part-ti^e 
employees, of whicn 11 worked 39-hour weeks. The 20 part-titne 
positions included 14 conman^ty representatives. 

readquart^rs officials told js that the limiting factor m 
staffing is the year^nd employment ceilings, pro/ided by the Sec- 
retary of ;i*iS to jiiDS, based on the overall e^ploy-ent ceiling for 
-iS imposed cy the President. 0HOS establishes an emplo^ent ceil- 
ing for eacr of its organizational units, such as ACYF. ~iead start 
staffing a s limited to the n^rfcer of positions authorized cy the 
Co-rissi- e r ?f ACYF . The following tacle shows the yearend employ- 
-ent ce. lings for 0HDS for fiscal years 1979 and 1980, *i~posed b> 
tne Secretary of rHS . 



End of Year Employment Ceiling 
1979 1930 



/ 

. Fjli-time per-knent employees t 1,837 
Part-time, temporary, and 

other employees m 2^ 0 ' * 

Total e-nploy^ent ceiling, 

OriDS 2,047 



Decrease 




1 ,660 



19 



In connectiori with another GAO review that involved personnel 
ceilings/ in February ^980, . the Chief of the Resources System 
Branch, 0MB, provided GAG representatives with this OMB. position 
on personnel ceilings. "If an agency can not do an adequate 30b 
because of its ceiling, it should formally request an increase." 
jMB says agencies almost .never do this. In response to the House 
Surveys and Investigations staff to the House Committee on Appro- 
priations Fehruary 1980 report on Head Start funding and adminis- 
tration, the Secretary of HHS transmitted comments, by an April 
20, 1980, letter to the Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Health, 
Education, and Welfare, House Committee on Appropriations, which 
include'd information on staffing and administrative funding. The 
Secretary of HHS stated that as a resu 1 1. of .the evident need for 
more 4taff in Head Start and other areas of ACYF, the new Commis- 
sioner of ACYF initiated an ACYF -wide staffing analysis. The 
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i-i^+AT/ SM^i t>*at the res.I'ts of tl>is ^-alysis would tea: to 
*w allocati-o of availarie staff joier v e "e*ly reduce i e^oloy - 
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it t " e : r r ^a. er Stast r jdqe t f ^ r salaries ao^ e»pe r ^es of 
*'o»t ^...5 A s : efficient , ar>i * t .9 less fa- 2 r er:e^. 

- 1" ea 1 Start approve i^t 10- . b ^. J" „ 

e t o 1 * " * 1 r t a n , e s ho as t v e e < t e r t of increase 10 e v; Start 
f ,r 5i.ar.es 1 expenses fro~ 197 1 to * 1 974 ar-d the r udnrete 3 fisfci- 

: r frr .9 75 through 19 79, tre an^jal fundiro of saUr- 

.e* : e ■ ; ensues for -eal Start ^oil'i not v e idert Lf ie1 separately 
p ^ f^.i^o of salaries am expenses for, 'V r S ." 

re iera 1 Sa lar les 

• e a d r d e <p e n - c 2** 0 1 a 1 1 v e 

Start ses 33 a percentage increase ^ 

eii salaries percent- Salaries 

s * 1 Stit** and of ar. i 



i f : A r f «r M r _i e /per s e s f ^ - ? 1 r 7 ' :■' j o ; f i - o 
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66 
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11.0 


.'J 74 
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66 


2 
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7 jS« 


■i ' 1 1 . 


S'i 




.6* 





e ypenses 



] 2. 2 
32. ;2 
32.(2 
75. 6 




5><i lanes represent dtout 80 percent tne total salaries ana 
e/penses for i-ead Start, and travel represents, the next highest 
~xpense iter. Personnel ceilings li-it the funding level for 
sauries. Presidential directives also lint th£ f unding 4eve 1 
for travel. tor exarpie, OMZi bulletin \o . 80-3, dated Noverber 
16, ±979, ^/as issue! to executive iepartrrents and establishments 
+ i reij^y 19^0 obligations for travel anu transportation by 8 pe:- 
oer.t, .Ar official of the vLLS Budget office told us that travel 
f-r. Jing nas beer, insufficient since ,i97i. Several headquarters * 
•ead Start representatives told us that they hau not seen a:^le 
to visit regional offices because of insufficient travel funds. 
The ea; start heal quarters 1 travel fundirg for fiscal years 1978, 
1*7*, ar. 1-9*3 J *as $ 14s, 464, 5125,338, and 3115,028, respectively, 
T-is repr^serts a 16-percent reduction in travel finding for fis- * 
^a. year 19 79 ^n 8-percert reduction for fiscal year 198C, 

\t or*« r^^ionul office, the regional progr'ar mrector tol'j 
\ r *** fo*_*up trips oy cop-jr.it^ representatives to each grantee 
r - r ' ri r _j, jecnmcal assistance, and t rourlesroot mg purposes 

a. * ee- -a^-ele* ^rr.: fisca* 7 ear 19 79 to lac< of travel 

f-'-s, a-; tnat t - e _,ne ;* r n.al ,isit L 2 the co^runit^ representa- 
tive t j j ^ra^tee is not enough. In another region, that has one 

tne * irgest grar tee vor< loads m f ea i StWrt / ms^f f i cier t travel 
funis i" fisca* /©ar i979 caused a reduction i r tne nurber of 
visits ^a l ^ co*": ijnit / *re[ resentit i ves to grantees during- the 
/ i r ■ f 

ea x stast t iquarters' officials e A pressed Concern that 
tne^ ra.e r input into the forrr^lation of the annual budget for 
salaries an 1 expenses since it is de^elopei at a higher le^ei of 
' 'IS, »it x it is use 3 on the prior year's fiscal eAperience, *itr 
re:^.t A o^s travel, printing, etc., being -ace at the O-GS level. 

Lao/ ^ f st^ f f utilization studies 

,is^ staff utilization st^ly ^aae o «LS */as a "Report 
■d r ir/-^er tilization Sjrvey of 'XL/' date; Septercer 3C, 1974. 
r\is s.r.ey incljiel ':eau Start. The forTer ^OTassioner of AC\f- 
t>I'- -s tnjt tne 1978 reorganization of A^YF was not basej or. any 
staff Ar*(ii / sis jT sta^f utilization stuly perfor^ea by OHDS. The 
Petr^ar^ i960 report rf tne house Surveys and Investigations Staff 
m.^iei j statement by the former nea 1 Start Bureau Chief that 
\o stuiies rai Leer, -ade of staffing requirements and that it was 
nfs relief tnat rore st^ff and funim^ was essential to effectively 
ii'ira^.K the tjeai Start program- 1 
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Conclusions * 
.* — , 

Since 1972, the responsibilities anl administrative work- 
loais of Head Start staff have increase*! Ararat lea 1 1 y - However, 
staffing levels, and funding for salaries and ^penses have not 
kept pace. *e recognize the enormous size and complexity of the 
l u iS organization, in which numerous prograr$**rfompete for limited 
funds, anl the'poss lbi 1 i ty that sone programs will be unsu^cessfu; 
in obtaining increased administrative support. Although we did 
not assess Head Start's use of existing staff, based on the prob- 
lems identified, we believe HHS shouli determine the adequacy of 
the existing work force and other resources- 1 



Recommendations of the 
Secretary of riHS 



We recornmend that the Secretary direct the Assistant Secretary 
for OhDS to determine the staffing ani adrinxstrativ^requireTents 
neeiei for the lead Start program, and if the Assistant 'Secretary 
fLr.ds that the Head Star^program does not have the resources i< 
n^els, anl if resources can be made available we recommend that thp 
Secretary furnish the staff an^ other resources necessary for the 
prograr to carry out its responsibilities. 
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GRANTEES ANT HHS REGIONAL OFFICES VISITED BY GAP 
Head Start grantees 

Adams County Head Start, Brighton, Colorado. ^ 
Boulder County Head Start, Boulder, Colorado. v 
Butte Sliver Bow Anti-Poverty Council, Irjc, Buttle, Montana. 
'Child Start, Inc. /Head Start, Missoula, Montana. 
Colorado west Community Action Program, Grand Junction, - Colorado. 
Community Action Pittsburgh, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Community Action Program, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Deerlodge County Head Start, Anaconda, Montana, • 
Head Start of Colorado Springs, Inc., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Jefferson County Committee for Economic Opportunity, /Birmingham, 
Alabama, 

Lift, Inc., Tupelo, Mississippi. 

Mississippi Action for Progress, Inc., Jackson, Mississippi. 

Ravalli County Head Start, Vianlton, Montana. 

Rocky Mountain Development Council, Helena, Montana. 

Sioux Falls School District, Sioux Falls, South *Dakot$ . 

South Central Community Action Program, Lake Andes, South Dakota. 

Tri-County Development Corporation, Guernsey, Wyoming. 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota. 

Urban Services Agency, Baltimore, Maryland. v 

Yazoo Community Acti*on, Inc., Yazoo City, Mississippi. 

HHS regional offices 

Region III - Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Region IV - At&nta, Georgia. 

Region VII - Kansas City, Missouri. \ "X 
Region VIII - Denver, Colorado. $ 
Region IX - San Francisco, California. 
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ESTIMATED UNMET MEEDS BY STATES 











Budgeted 






dumber 


of poverty children y 


average 


Estirrated 






Served 




cost per . 


cost to 






by end 


Not 


Head Start 


serve unmet 






of fiscal 


served by 


child (fiscal 


t need (fiscal 


State 


Total 


year 1978 


4ead Start 


year 1979) 


year 1979) 


(note a) 


(note a) 


(note b) 


(note c) 


(note b) 


\laoana 


42,310 


i 

8,802 


33,508 


$1,481 


S 49,625,348 


Alaska 


1,880 


80 3 


1,080 


2,266 


2,447,280 


Arizona 


21', 780 


2,773 


19,002 


1,723 


32,740,446 


Arkansas 


27,920 


5,158 


22,762 


1,328 


30,227,936 


California 


178,640 


23, -063 


155,577 


2,2Jt'3 


644,291,901 


Colorado 


12,930 


4,135 


8,795 


1,526 


13,421,170 


Connecticut 


17,110 


3,942 


13,168 


1,320 


17,381,760 


Delaware 


3,150 


737 


2,413 


1,659 


4,003,167 


district of 












Colurbia 


6*, 520 


1,665 


4,855 


2,747 


13,336,685 


Florida 


70, iap 


10,312 " 


59,788 


1,445 


86,393,660 


Georgia 


68,540 


8,365 


60,175 


1,556 


93,632,300 


Hawaii 


5,530 


1,073 


4,457 


2,328 


10,375,896 


Idaho 


5,780 


930 


4,850 


1,829 


8,870,650 


Illinois 


98,640 


18,801 


79,839 


1,595 


127,343,205 


Indiana 


30,020 


5,435 


24,585 


1,462 


35,943,270 


leva 


12,410 


2,721 


9,689 


1,459 


14,136,251 


Kansas 


11,330 


2,520 


8,810 


1,594 


14,043,140 j 


Kentucky 


36,720 


y , ozz 


27 , 198 


1,372 


37,315,656 


Louisiana 


48,970 


8,339 


40,631 


1,374 


55,826,994 


Maine 




1,403 


5,527 


1,680 


9,285,360 


Maryland 


21,940 


4,156 


17,784 


1,832 


32,580,288 


Massachusetts 


41,160 


6,690 


• 34,470 


1,987* 


68,491,890 


Michigan 


63,720 


16,700 ♦ 


47,020 


1,359 


63,900,180 


Minnesota 


" 20,640 


3,875 


16,765 


1,465 


24,560,725 


Mississippi 


37,230 


29,879 


7,351 


1,490 


10,952,990 


Missouri 


34,490 


8,327 


26,163 


1,389 


36,340,407 


Montana 


6,690 


961" 


■ 5,729 


1,740 % 


'9,968,460 


Nebraska 


9,570 


1,633* 


7,937 


1,557 


12,357,909 


Nevada 
New 

Hanpshire . 


4,190 


380 


3,810 


2,049 


"7,806,690 


4,840 


651 


41,189 


1-^13 


8,013,557 


New Jersey 


54,060 


7,319 


46,741 


2,182 


* 101,988,862 


New Mexico 


16,640 


3,386* 


13,254 


1,056 


* 13,996,224 


New York 


119,100 


16,044 


103,056 


2,626 


- 270,625,056 


North 












Carolina 


50,910 


9,438' 


41,472 


1,456 


60,383,232 


North Dakota - 


2,820 


435 


2,385 


1,312 


3,129,120 


Ohio 


84,940 


18,024 


66,916 


1,335 


89,332,860 


Oklahoma 


23,600 


6,546 


17,054 


1,216 


20,737,664 


Oregon 


14,390 


2,375 


12,015 


1,903 


22,864,545 
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t 


• 










Budgeted 






Number of poverty children 


average 


Estimated 






Served 




cost per 


cost to 






by end 


Not 


t*eaa start 


serve unret 






of fiscal 


served ty 


child ( fiscal 


need (fiscal 




Total 


year 1978 


Heart Start 


year iVr/y ; 


year 1979) 


State 


(note aL 


(note a) 


(note b) 


( note c ) 


[note c) 


Pennsylvania 


74,910 


12,730 


62,180 


1 Of "7 


iiy, uo r J 


Ffoode Island 


6, 350 


1, 155 


5, 195 


> 1 , WO 


5 8, 343, 17Q 


South 










G& rol i rvi 


22/3C0 


5,974 


16, 326 




2o, 444/ 136 


South HfrVntA 




782 


4, 578 


1, 047 


7,082,166 




26, 360 


3,444 


17,916 


1/ 42/ 


25, 566, 132 


Texas 


131,450 


TS, 298 


113, 152 


1/ <:/6 


144, 382, 952 


¥ jtah 


9, 130 


1,364 


7, 766" 


I , 491 


11, ^79, 106 


Verf*ont 


4, 200 


794 


3,406 


1/ / J / 


5, 916, 222 


Virginia 


32, 850 


4, 380 


23,470 


1,826 


51, 986, 220 


Washington 


19,130 


3,642 


15, 488 


1,708 


26^53, 504 


Vfest 










Virginia 


15, 200 


3, 531 


11,669 


1, 592 


13, 577,048" 


Wisconsin 


25, 370 


5,011 


20,359 


1, 548 


31,515,732 




2, 160 


536 


1,624 


1 , b99 


2, 596, 776 


Puerto Pa 60 


144,810 


13,570 


131,240 


i; 762 


231 ,244,880 


Tbtal 


t 

1,837,720 


337,531 


1,500,189 




3 2,566,558,838 


(percent) 


100 


18 


82 







a/SDurce: AY'ay 1978 report prepared by the Subcommittee on Employment, 
-J Poverty, and Migratory Labor; Senate Ccrnrpittee on Labor and 
ttman Resources. 

ty Source : GAO computations. 

c/ Source: Documents prepared by ACYF. 
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ESTIMATED AVERAGE COST PER CHILD IN 


HEAD START 


FILL YEAR 


AND PARENT AND CHILD 


CENTERS 




Annual cost 


Annual cost 




per child 


per child 


State 


fiscal year 1980 


fiscal year 1981 


Alabara 


SI ,604 


SI ,731 


Alaska 


2,579 


2, 783 


Arizona 


1 ,931 


2,084 


Arkansas ( 


1,490 


1 ,608 


Cal if ornia 


- 2,442 


. 2,635 


Colorado 


1 ,688 


. ^4 ,821 


Connecticut 


1 ,580 


1,705 


'Del aware 


1 ,822 


1 % ,966 


District of 






Columbia 


3,088 


3 ,332 


Florida 


1 ,662 


1 ,793 


Georgia 


1,688 


1 ,821 


lawan 


2,589 


2,794 


Idaho 


1 ,935 


2,088 


1 1 1 inois 


1,785 




Indiana 


1,634 


1,763 


Iowa 


1,636 


1 ,765 


Kansas 


1 ,792 


1 ,934 


Kentucky 


- , 1,572 


1 ,696 


Louisiana 


- 1,532 


1 ,653 


Maine 


1,906 


2,057 


Maryland 


2,053 


2,215 


Massachusetts 


2,233 . 


2,409 


Michigan 


1 ,543 


1 ,665 


Minnesota _ *. 


1,611 


1,738 


Miss issippi 


1 ,680 


1 ,813 


Missouri 


s 1,569 


1 ,693 


Montana 


1 ,950 


2,104 


Nebraska 


1,746 


1,884 


Nevada ' 4 


2,213 


2,383 


New Harrpsriire 


2, 199 


2,373 


New Jersey 


2,444 


2,637 


New Mexico 


1 , 183 


1,276 


New York 


2 ,950 


3, 183 


North Carolina 


1 ,638 


1,767 


North Dikotc 


1,376 


1 ,485 


Ohio 


1 ,474 


1,590 


Oklahoma, 


1,376 


1»,485 


Oregon • 


2,145 


2,314 


Pennsylvania 


2,132.* 


2,300 


Puerto Rico 


1,975 


2,131 


Rhode Island 


1 ,805 


1 ,948 


South Carolina 


1 ,668 


1 ,800 
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State 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Annual cost 
per child 
fiscal year 1980 

$1 ,625 

1 , 586 
1,613 
1,347 

2, G96 
1 ,791 
1 ,693 
1 , 791 



Annual cost 
per child 
fiscal year 1981 

$1,753 
1,711 
1 ,740 



2,101 
2,262 
1 ,932 
1 ,827 
1 ,932 



Source: Documents prepared by ACYF. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ANNUAL iffiAD START RINDING (note a) 



Training and 





Head Start 


technical 


Research and 


Year 


projects 


assistance 


demonstration 


1971 


$328,000 


$18,000 


$ 5,000 


Percent 


92.8 


5.1 


1.4 


1972 


342,708 


18,000 


5,79? 


Percent 


92.7 


4.9 


1.6 


1973 


363,792 


19,150 


6,258 


Percent 


92. 8 % 


4.9 


1.6 


1974 


363,792 


19,150 


6,258 


Percent 


92.8 


4.9 


1 .6 ' 




'tit, 






Percent 




A A 
4 ■ 4 


Jl . 4 


1976 


423^^82 


1^,510 


4,835 


Percent 


93.3 


4.3 


1.1 


1977 


443,882 


19,150 


4,835 


Percent 


93.5 


4 


1 










1978 


58/ ,049 


^6, lt>0 


o , /o / 


Percent 


93.9 " 


4.2 


1.1 


1979 


640,969 


22,740 


10,767 


Percent 


94.3 


3.3 


1.6 


1980 


693,000 


25,000 


10,800 


Percent 


94.3 


- 3.4 


1.5 



a/Source; Documents prepared by ACYF. 
b/Onginal appropriation was $407.6 million, tut 



Special Special 
har. ii capped p re; ect s 



Evaluation 


project 


other 


Total 


$2,500 
0.7 


- 


- 


$353,500 

100 


3,060 

0.8 


% 




369,500 

100 


3,000 
0.7 






£,'392,200 
100 


3,000. ' 
0.7 






392 , 200 
100 


3,000 
0.7 


- 




441,000 
100 


* 3,373 
0.7 


$1,500 
0.3 ' 


$1 ,%o 
0.4 


454,500 

100 


3,373 
0.7 


1,500 
0.3 


2,260 
0.5 


475,000 
100 


3,374 
0.5 


1,650 
0\3 




625,000 
100 


3,874 
0.6 ' 


1,650 
" 0.2 




680,000 
100 


4,400 
0.6 


1,800 
0.2 




735,000 

rop 



reduced by subsequent rescission of 515,4 million. 
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COMPARISON OF ORGANIZATION IN HEADQUARTERS 
AT JANUARY 1973 AND FEBRUARY 29, 1980 



January 1973 



Pro]ect Head Start 
Acting Chief 

Program Inspection QfrTcer 
Public Information Officer 
Administrative Aide ^ 
Secretaries (3) 

Subtotal - 7 positions 

Program Management Division 
>^ 

Chief - Vacant 
Program Analysts (2) 
Secretaries (2) 

Subtotal - 5 positions 
(1 vacant) 

Career Development St 
Time Attendance Division 



February 29, 19^0 

Office of Associate 
Director/Office Qf 
Development Servyces 

Associate Director 
Secretaries C 3 J 
Deputy Director - Vacant 
Program Analyst 
Subtotal - 6 positions 
(1 vacant) 

Program 'Management and 
Qperat ions Pi vis ion 

PWgram Analysts (4) 
Secretaries ( 2 ) 
Education Specialist 
Subtotal - 8 positions 



Chief 

Education Specialist 
Training Specialists (3) - 

(1 vacant) 
Program Analysts (2) 
Program Specialist 
Secretaries (3) - (1 vacant) 

Subtotal - 11 positions ? 
(2 vacant) 



This division was abolished, and 
its positions were transferred 
into the Program Management 
Division in 1975, which subse- 
quently was reorganized in 
October 1978 into two divisaons: 
(Program Management- & Operations 
Division and Program Analysis 
Division. Two positions were 
lost (16 reduced to 14 positions) 

Program Analysis Division . 

Chief - Vacant - 
Program Analyst - Vacant 
Program Specialist 
Program Assistant 
Administrative Aide 
Secretary - Vacant 
Subtotal - 6 positions 

( 3 vacant ) ■ . 
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January 1973 



Parent & Child Centers Division 
Chief 

Program Specialists (3) - 

1 vacaat 
Secretary 
CJlerk Typist 
Subtotal - 6 positions 

( 1 vacant ) 

i 

IMPD v, 

Chief * 
Migrant Coordinator 
Community Representatives (3) 
Secretary 
Clerk 

Subtotal - 7 positions 



Program Development & 
Innovation Division 

Chief 

Medical Officer 
Education Officer * 
Nutritionist - Vacant 
Psychologist - Vacant 
Parent .1 nvoivement/Sociai 

Services Officer - Vacant 
Program Specialist - Head Start 
Health Program Specialist - 

Vacant 

Education Program Specialist 
Progtam Specialist - Volunteer 

Services 
Program Analysts (2) - 

( 1 vacant) 
Interns (2) 

Secretaries (5) - (1 vacant) 
Subtotal - 19 positions 

(6 vacant) 
Total Authorized Positions - 55 

( 10 vacant ) 
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February 29, 1980 



This division ,was abolished in 
1975, and the six positions were 
transferred to two other divi- 
sions : I ndian & Migrant Program 
Division and Program Develop- 
ment & Inno\^tion Division. 

IMPD 
Chief 

Migrant Coordinator - Vacant 
Community Representatives (7) 
Secretary 
Clerks (3) 

Subtotal - 13 positions 
(1 vacarvt) < 

Development and 
Planning Division 

Chief 

Medical Officer - Vacant 
Education Officer 
Nutritionist 

Parent Involvement /Social 

Services Officer 
Program Specialist - 

Head Start - Vacant 
Health Program Specialists (2) 
Education Program Specialists (4) 
Program Specialist, - Volunteer 

Services 
Program Analysts (2) 
Program Specialist - Training 
Secretaries (6) - (2 vacant) 
Subtotal - 22 positions 

(4 vacant) 
Total Authorized Positions *- 

55 (9 vacant) 
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PREVIOUS GAO REPORTS ON THE HEAD 'START PROGRAM 
* * ; 

"Federal Programs for the Benefit of Disadvantaged Preschool Chil- 
dren, Los Angeles, California 1 ' (Feb. 14, 1969,' B- 157356 ) 

"Review of Economic Opportunity Programs" (Mar. 18 % 1969, B-130515 ) 

"Project Head Start: Achievements and Problems" (May 20, 1975, 
B-1640JK 1) , NIWD-75-51) 

"Services to Indian Head Start Grantees Under a SpeciaL Proqram" 
(Noy. 4, 1976, B-16403 1(1)) 

"Early Childhood and Family Development Programs Improve the't^jaLity 
of Life for Lo^-Income Families" (feb. 6, 1979, B- L6-403 1 ( 1) ) ' 
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